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Ws did you give the world? 
, The — of my hand, 
Aud won the praises of a wondering land. 
And you—what gift had you? 
The beauty of my voice; 
So sweet it was, from worshipping there was no choice. 
And you—what gave you to your day? 


I had no art, 
So I but lived, and won a human heart! 


Marraa G. Dickinson. 


USELESS HOARDING. 


TT temptation to hoard is not confined to that class 

of beings picturesquely described as misers; it assails 
women at every turn of their lives, and in certain direc- 
tions finds easy victims among men. Who does not know 
the emotion with which during periods devoted to house- 
cleaning, when store-rooms, attics, and top shelves render 
up their hidden treasures, we discover garments laid aside, 
old boxes, parcels carefully tied in a prehistoric era, bun- 
dics of papers and pamphlets yellowed and dust-grimed, 
letters written by people who have passed out of our lives, 
the flotsam and jetsam of years, which belong to the cate- 
gory of articles too good to be destroyed, yet of no use to 
any one on earth? The familiar and well-worn proverb, 
‘*Keep a thing for seven years and you will find a use 
for it,” is responsible for much of our stupid hoarding; 
for the lumber and rubbish which cumber our shelves 
afford admirable lurking-places for germs of disease and 
a nucleus for dirt and cobwebs, the plain fact being that 
we carry far too much luggage on the road of life, and 
would be much better off were we to travel lightly bur- 
dened. 

The housekeeper who wishes peace of mind will do 
well each year to reduce her stock of garments held over 
for contingencies, which may never arise, to the lowest 
possible amount. The masculine mind rebels against the 
giving away of half-worn coats, hats, and trousers, and 
diplomacy is needed by the wife who has grown weary 
in the struggle to preserve intact from the fretting moth 
that portion of her husband’s wardrobe which he will 
never wear again. With children’s clothing it is differ- 
ent, and where there is no further chance of refitting and 
remodelling—cutting down Louise’s last summer's frock 
for Emily, and turning Gwendolen’s brown spring jacket 
for Gladys—at once the mother should dispose of them. 
None of us has a right to hoard other people’s property, 
and an altruistic spirit dictates that what has served 
its turn for us, and is still sufficiently presentable to be 
valued by a neighbor Jess fortunately endowed than our- 
selves, is no longer our own; the neighbor has a valid 
claim to call it hers 

From the dressing-room of the well-to.do town-bred 
maid or matron, whose taste and purse enable her to have 
her gowns and wraps always in the latest mode, trunks 
full of garments needing only trifling alterations, within 
the ability of the home or village modiste, may be sent 
to gladden the eyes of her cousin up country, to whom 
new gowns are events long anticipated and eagerly planned 
for. Most people have relatives or dear friends to whom 
life is more or less of a struggle, and who will prize and 
put to good account excellent clothing of an original cost 
and cut not appropriate for char-women and day-laborers 
even in its last estate. Beautifully dressed little school- 
girls who do not wear out their pretty wardrobes, but 
simply outgrow them, should be taught to find pleasure 
in passing their things along to some child in another 
place a size smaller than the first wearer. 

When the question is what to do with the possessions 
left by those whom death has called away, a tender 
sentiment often makes the task very difficult. The pa- 
thetic investiture of love renders sacred the most common- 
place article once worn by the beloved, and the bereaved 
wife, daughter, or mother is reluctant to dispose of a 
single garment hallowed by a hundred intimate associa- 
tions. To the aching heart it seems like sacrilege to ad- 
mit the suggestion that some one else may handle and 
own What is almost a part of the personal life of the one 
gone. The longer the task is deferred the more impossible 
it becomes, and it is wise to resolve and act in the very 
beginning of the desolation made by death. Always 
there are friends or acquaintances, near or remote, among 
whom expensive or simply useful clothing can be distrib- 
uted. That which is positively of no use should be burned 
at once; and this course should, of course, be immediate 
and relentless where there has been contagious disease, 
and the slightest chance remains of its communication. 
Scarlet fever has lain perdu in a trunk of a child's cloth- 
ing for years, to do its fatal work when finally brought 
forth to the light, after the touch of time had effaced the 
mourner’s first sorrow, 

Where one has no almoner at hand, and no kindred or 
friends on whom to bestow what one has decided not to 
fold away for the moth or lock up for the rust, there are 
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benevolent socicties looking after the orphans and the 
needy, missiouaries toiling in lonely parishes on the fron- 
tier with narrow stipends and families requiring help, 
there are many charities which receive and distribute the 
gifts of kindly disposed persons, and there are never lack- 
ing people near us whom a little tact and gentle seeking 
will discover, and who may be aided if we merely try to 
act as brothers and sisters should, Our faces should be 
set against the wastefulness of useless hoarding when no 
purpose except that of gratifying the instinct of accumu- 
lation is served by doing so. 


FROM PASTUM TO SORRENTO. 


74 was like being led blindfolded to a door, and then 
having it suddenly opened on to a world of enchant- 
meut. For we had sailed under sealed orders, as it were, 
each guest honor-bound not to make a surmise or confide 
a prophecy to his neighbor. And now, all at once, after 
hours of steaming, we found ourselves, early in the morn- 
ing, before a long stretch of level sand, hills rising in the 
distance, not a house in sight, and only a solitary coast- 
guardsman to be seen. Nor was there another boat visi- 
ble. We might have been discoverers. We felt like them, 
and some of us knelt with upheld hands, taking posses- 
sion as Columbus might. 

The sea and the sky were of one color, each reflecting 
the other, as faces in a mirror. A soft gray overspread 
them, only the water, like a jewel, as one dipped it, was 
full of exquisite opaline tints, flashing its delicate beauty 
on delighted eyes. 

lt was not till we had passed the dry stubble growing 
on the sedge beyond that we began to realize the country 
was inhabited. Then we saw the people gathering. 
There were groups of ragged children half a mile away, 
each child with a smaller one in its arms, and all comin 
toward us as fast as they could stumble. Little blac 
pigs, tame and affable as dogs, ran out from the low huts 
scattered among the rocks. Men appeared, offering us 
coins dug up from the neighborhood. In the fields near 
by the women worked, not noticing our approach, their 
hends nearly touching the ground as they bent over their 
labors. Violets were in bloom. The trees, though, were 
bare. Buffalo were grazing. 

The road was long and uneven. In the walls were 
sections of great columns, plentiful here as stones, and 
used without regard to values. There was nothing of 
beauty to charm us at this season, till we came upon a 
view of the temples—those marvellous Greek temples of 
Pestum—and then we burried on with all our faculties 
alert. 

A guard, of course, oane us admission at the enclos- 
ure’s gate, but even he and other tourists, and even the 
hungry dogs that had escaped the guard and hung about 
us, or the smal! boys whom nothing withheld, or the pea- 
sants who worked in the ruins, carrying dirt away in 
small baskets, even all these could not distract us nor rob 
us of that overwhelming sense which these great temples 
inspired. The country about them is flat. There is no 
view, no stretch of sea, no wild irregularity of hill, as at 
Syracuse and Taormina, to charm one with a feeling for 
themselves. The marshes are fever-stricken; even the 
Romans of the Augustan age knew that. The houses are 
scattered and poor. The town walls stand, but every- 
thing else, even to the roses, has disappeared. And yet, for 
all that, one is conscious at Pestum, as one is conscious 
in few churches, of a certain worshipful feeling, if I may 
use the word; one is even swayed by it—that same feeling 
which inspired those exiled Greeks to build their temples 
here at Pestum; here where each year they met to cele- 
brate a festival in memory of their origin and to mourn a 
prosperity that had departed. 

After Pestum came a railway journey to Salerno, 
where the 7aurus waited, and then, the orders being still 
secret, a night of expectancy. But the next morning a 
carriage with three horses abreast awaited us on the 
beach, and we knew, when the driver had snapped his 
whip and the bells on the harness had begun to jingle, 
that we were on our way to Amalfi, and then on to Sor- 
rento, a drive which évery traveller in this country yearns 
to take. It was the one perfectly clear day for weeks, 
with a blue sky and a blue sea, and almond-irees every- 
where in bloom. The oranges and lemons gleamed pe 
the dark green of their leaves, or hung like balls of gol 
from under the trellises over which they were trained. 
The Taurus, as it steamed hundreds of feet below us, 
blew its whistle and dipped its flag to us, and we waved 
our hand@rchiefs and‘umbrellas as though we were greet- 
ing long-lost friends. The gladness of the day and earth 
and sky filled us. The waterfalls enchanted us. The 
rocks that rose above our heads to tremendous heights, 
the rocks that lay beneath us stretching into the sea, 
the terraces, the gardens, the quaint houses, the lovely 
stretches of shore, the fishermen and fisherwomen, the 
long sticks of yellow macaroni drying in the sun on 
strings or spread over white cloth on the hot sands, de- 
lighted us. 

Then, after all this, when we had turned in from the 
sea, came, as we reached a great height, our first view of 
Nuples and its bay, with Vesuvius smoking in the dis- 
tance. And then, when Sorrento was reached, our day 
was done, and we knew what it meant to sail under sealed 
orders when one is happy enough to sail on as os 

WOMEN AND MEN. 
SPRING IN CENTRAL PARK. 


yy is more than half a century since the poet Bryant 

wrote, ‘‘ the country ever hath a lagging Spring,” but 
declared that Broadway, then the fashionable centre of 
New York, showed the dawning season much more 
promptly. This centre having now shifted by several 
miles, the traveller entering the city in latter April finds 
that, while the surrounding country is still bare and brown, 
he steps into blossoming Spring the moment he sets foot 
in Central Park. Grass is green, buds are opening, cat- 
kins droop, dandelions spangle the sod, apricot blossoms 
open in sheltered sunny corners. With these arrives, as 
in a flood, the surge of human life that fills the Park. 
Looking out on Sunday morning from one of the windows 
of the fine hotels that surround the main entrance—the 
Plaza Hotel, for instance—one begins early to see a spec- 
tacle of sunshine and out-door happiness that recalls, in its 
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freedom, the European Sunday ; and yet retains an in- 
describable air of restriction and moderation su ing 
that the Pilgrims once landed ov this continent. It is far 


nearer to Parisian enjoyment than to London gloom, yet 
it stops a little short of actual hilarity. Even the children 
who ride the revolving wooden horses of the Carrousel do 
it decorously, not ly, while the hand -organ plays 
** My Country, ’tis of thee”; and it seems, in a manner, a 
devout and patriotic exercise. It is quite impossible for 
the imagination to establish in Central Park that immense 
variety of amusements which made the poor little prince 
in Daudet’s rw Rois en ——— oe were pee he 
the le—the games, the dances, ess spectacles, 
the eam, the dwarfs, the cooking - booths. Impossible, 
and even undesirable; but if one wishes to see a happy 
middle path marked out between Puritanism and Paris 
for the population of a city, a spring Sunday in Central 
Park seems to hit it very well. No one, surely, would 
wish to curtail it, except on the famous theory on which 
Macaulay represents the Puritans as opposing bear-bait- 
ing—not that it gave pain to the bear, but that it gave 
pleasure to the spectator. Indecd, when we consider that 
it is not long since a humane society gravely reported it 
as among its good deeds that it had stopped the dancing of 
a tame bear by shooting the bear, it would seem that the 
spirit of Macaulay's statement had not been oe exor- 
cised. Possibly the bear himself, if consulted, would have 
preferred to live, even if under the necessity of sometimes 
dancing. 

The first to pass through the main entrance of the Park 
are, of course, the bicyclers—composed largely, it would 
seem, of a class who rise carly every week-day for work 
and every Sunday for pedalling. Only very gradually 
appear the- horsemen, the carriages, the nursery -maids 
with their wagons. The plodders on foot or those who 
have come by horse-cars arrive continuously, and 
throng in more densely, moment by moment, Smal chil- 
dren are said to walk sometimes all the way from the Bat- 
tery in order to spend the rest of the day on their feet in 
the Park. The variety of language is astonishing, and 
makes one feel how much more cosmopolitan is New 
York, after all, than Chicago, when one remembers how 
overwhelmingly all other dialects were swamped in Eng- 
lish at the World’s Fair. This cosmopolitanism seems to 
have a special appropriateness in the regions of the men- 
agerie, where the hosts are even more cosmopolitan than 
the guests, and speak in accents even more difficult to in- 
terpret. The melancholy little American deer and the 
stately inscrutable bison seem the nearest; the latter ad- 
vancing gravely from his stable, uncalled, untempted, as 
if simply wishing to face with disdain his pale-faced hu- 
man wy KS who crowd outside the fence. His eyes 
look as if, like Browning's caged lion, ‘‘ he was leagues in 
the desert already”; and one’s fancy, ae him to 
that home, and peg ies him by ten thousand, sees the 
whole throng of men ridden down and crushed by the 
wild rush of those ponderous creatures. As suggestive,per- 
haps, of reserved strength are the three great hippopot- 
ami lying inert as logs, stretched out in all their bulky 
strength—two out of the water, one submerged by it—and 
looking, in their dark glistening hide, as if they would 
move nomore. Elsewhere tigers and lcopards tread with 
their endless pathetic tramp, or monkeys climb and chase 
and chatter so eagerly that a little girl in arms, contented 
with one glance, begs tearfully to be taken ‘‘to see the 
flowers,” and prefers the crocus bed without to the weird 
mockery of childish companionship within. 

Reverting again to regions more secluded, the visitor 
finds ‘* the punctual birds,” in Emerson’s phrase, all paus- 
ing in their Northern migration at this oasis in the desert 
of their long flight. Mr. H. E. Parkhurst has lately given 
a delightful description, in his Birds’ Calendar, of the suc- 
cessive groups of winged tenants of the Park during every 
month in the year, and he finds April, as do all, *’ the first 
great harvest month for the birds.” One can accept all 
he reports as to robins and song-sparrows and bluebirds, 
but when he declares that the white-throated sparrow or 
** Peabody bird” can be heard in Central Park sooner than 
in the White Mountains, and that herons sleep in the trecs 
of the Park, and are classed by policemen as “ ducks,” one 
must feel that this observer is a very privileged person, 
and might report a dodo or a cassowary, if he chose to 
look for such a fowl. An equally attractive book will no 
doubt yet be written on the flora of the Park; and it will 
be most interesting to know how far the native species of 
ferns and mosses, for instance, are permanently set aside 
by this atmosphere of high culture, and how far they 
assert their privilege of coming back stealthily to claim 
their ancient rights, But to the greater part of the hu- 
man visitors to the Central Park in April the thing most 
attractive is not any particular bird or flower; it is the 
general fact of Spring. It is like land after sea; the sen- 
sation of a renewed flow of life everywhere—a new joy, a 
new impulse, an emancipation. The miracle worked in 
every leaf and bough is unconsciously worked in every 
heart also; there is not an old beggar so decayed and tor- 
pid but he feels some new life in him. ‘‘ Old age,” says 
the French proverb, ‘‘ still retains three pleasures—fire, 
wine, and bed,” and the spring sunshive, offering some- 
thing of the stimulus or comfort of each of these, really 
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unites all these gifts in one. 


N this letter I'm going to jumble together everything 
pretty I’ve seen lately in the way of fashions. The 


season has fairly begun, and all sorts of charming things 
have been worn at the horse show, in the theatres, and on 
the Cham lysées. 

In the first place, at the Concours Hippique, I couldn't 
help being impressed with the sharp line that seemed to 
be drawn between the smart world and the other world— 
a line that might be defined by simplicity. If you area 
subscriber, or go with friends who are subscribers, you see 
in the reserved tribune, where people are taking godter or 
afternoon tea, or holding little receptions in the great fau- 
teuils back of the tiers of seats, that all the most elegant 
women are in the simplest gowns. I saw but few tailor- 
made dresses. The French do not like them, a reason for 
which might perhaps be found in an answer a Frenchman 
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made to us when we asked him if he didn’t think a certain 
pretty woman was pretty. ‘‘ N—-o; l can’t say I do, She 
doesn’t seem to me feminine.” There is the French idea 
of beauty, and in consequence you will never see a Pari- 
sian élégante in severe tailor things, with stiff shirt fronts. 
The favorite sporting costume this year seemed to be a 
little gown of blue serge, with a corsagémade with a blouse 
with drooping front, side-pleated, the pleats turning tow- 
ard the front on each side over a strip A embroidery. This 
might be old embroidery on deep butter-colored lawn. Or 
it might be dainty white, and the side pleats might be two 
quite wide ones on each side, with small round mother-of- 
pearl buttons put on in groups of three as a finish next 
the weapon poo With these were always worn turn-over 
collars and cuffs, either of lawn orof muslin. These were 
sometimes made of tucks between insertion of ivory lace, 
or they were made with a heavier effect of squares of dainty 
open-work embroidery, such as one sees in French lingerie, 
but in every case they were edged with ruffles of very nar- 
row ivory Valenciennes. Often the blouses were simpl 
folded over a chemisette of lace and lawn. One cmpectal 
ly smart little French woman, who is very well known for 
her chic in dress, wore such a costume yesterday at the 
horse show—a blue serge with lace turn-over collar and 
chemisette,and a white canvas belt,from which hung a gold 
chitelaine. Her bat was a large brown straw covered with 
flowers, with a spray falling over her hair in the back. 

Another very elegant French woman at the horse show 
wore a gown of gray cloth, with a cerise belt and collar. 
The front had a very tailor-made effect, in spite of the 
fact that it was a blouse with side pleats turning toa box- 
pleat. These last were pressed very flat, however, and the 
pleats were finished with little flat buttons made of the 
cloth. A turn-over lawn collar and cuffs were worn with 
this gown, the collar made in squares, so that the cerise 
collar of the dress showed through. ‘The hat gave the 
finishing touch to the costume—a toque trimmed with 
cerise poppies and green grasses, the poppies standing 
up very high, and managing at the same time not to be 
stiff. I've decided that I'm tired of crépon, and that a 
much prettier material for this year—in spite of the fact 
that crépon is still all the rage—is a sort of sacking, or a 
material, the name of which | don’t know, that comes in 
ribs, like accordion pleats. Gowns of this are made very 
simply, with pleat down the front, edged on each side with 
a very narrow frill of accordion-pleated taffetas. Some of 
the prettiest crépon dresses I have seen were of blue with 
corsages of changeable blue and green silk, with trimmings 
of blue mousseline de soie. They were worn with the 
prettiest little collets possible, square in the back, edged 
with side-pleatings of the mousseline de soie, and pointed 
in front, with a deep jabot of the mousseline. Another 
lovely crépon gown was of Havana brown, with a blouse 
effect formed of embroidery on India muslin, between 
pleatings of mousseline de soie, put on as a finish on either 
sile of the front. A pretty, odd blouse worn with a cré- 

on skirt was of taffeta in blue dotied with a bit of gold. 

t was made with a wide double box-pleat in front, 
with a wide collar on either side of brown batiste, edged 
with brown Russian lace. This was narrow at the belt, and 
broad at the shoulders, and square in the back. The sleeves 
were finished with deep cuffs of the same. Other gowns 
of cloth, crépon, and serge have the bodices trimmed with 
applied medallions of Persian embroidery. A delightful 
little gown of sacking or wool canvas was made with a 
blouse with a wide double box-pleat down the middle of 
the front. At the neck was a very narrow, square yoke, 
which could hardly even be called a yoke. It was scarce- 
ly more than a bit of Russian lace over satin, let into the 
front. On either side of this, coming from the shoulder 
seams on to the waist, about as far as the bust, were strips 
of mohair braid, formed by sewing two pieces of braid to- 
gether, and leaving the rounded end as a heading. The 
pleat was trimmed in the same way, and the belt was of 
bright Scotch plaid silk. The collar was of lace over sat- 
in, like the bit of yoke. 

I saw this same little model worn by a young girl, 
made of a rather pale blue crépon, with a ribbon of narrow 
black and white lines in the place of the braid. The belt 
was also of the same ribbon, and had large full knots on 
either side of the pleat. In taffetas and chinés glacés I’ve 
seen some lovely things. Nothing is prettier than the 
taffetas with blouses formed of lace drooping over the 
belt, and large balloon elbow sleeves. One sees any num- 
ber of corsages with blouses of mousseline de soie, over 
which cross bretelles of lace to fasten with ribbon chour 
behind. A toilette of silk the color of blue periwinkles— 
the bleu pervenche that the French are so fond of—is made 
with a full skirt, around the bottom of which goes a nar- 
row band pearled with jets to simulate a hem. The cor- 
sage is made of black mousseline-de soie over blue of the 
same color, but with a lining of white mousseline de soie 
everywhere under the black, so that the latter is much 
more transparent than is black alone. This mousseline is 
put on like a blouse, and is trimmed at the top with in- 
sertions of yellow Valenciennes crossing each other in 
squares. The collar and belt are of reddish-violet velvet. 
A characteristic feature of this year’s fashions is seen in 
the pleats down the front of blouses, made of insertion and 
edged with lace. For instance, a gown of taffeta has the 
‘ main part of the blouse made of pleatings of mousseline 
de soie. Down the front goes a pleat of the mousseline 
de soie put on flat, and edged with strips of narrow in- 
sertion of yellow Valenciennes. The pleat is edged with 
a very narrow side-pleating of the mousseline de soie. 
Dainty batistes are only just beginning to be shown in the 
great houses for Paris wear. I saw one yesterday of pink 
and white striped batiste, the inevitable blouse with pleat 
down the front forming the corsage, of course. This blouse 
was entirely made of strips of the batiste and yellow lace 
insertion. The pleat was of the same, with a frill of yel- 
low lace at each edge. This same pleat went down the 
outside of the balloon sleeves. é 

One of the new gowns was in old-fashioned black barége, 
covered with applications of old lace over a skirt of change- 
able green taffeta. The corsage was covered with a sort 
of bertha, also trimmed with the applications of lace, 
crossing in front, and opening on a chemisette of black 
mousseline de soie. The towr de cou worn with this was 
of roses, very bright in color, and the hat was of black 
gauze with a bunch of roses and leaves standing high on 
one side. In hats I mustn't forget to say that all Virot’s 
latest are almost entirely covered with flowers. And what 
flowers! Violets and roses in which one can scent the 
fragrance, and a great many of the lovely bluets that are 
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perennially worn in Paris. 
summer hats after Easter. 
Here is the summer outfit just ordered by one of the 
smartest, though not one of the wealthiest, women I know, 
and it will show you how easy it is to be well dressed here, 
where one gown a long way. Her travelling and 
morning dress is of wool canvas, made with two combina- 
tions for waists—one, the little model of which I spoke 
earlier in my letter, trimmed with mohair braid, with a 
plaid belt; the other, a little coat of dark blue cloth to 
match the skirt, made very short, with full godets, and 
finished in front with wide revers. This was to be worn 
either over starched shirt-waists or over little silk blouses. 
And, by-the-way, let me say that the silk blouses had col- 
lars and cuffs of batiste to match the prevailing colors. 
For instance, a blouse in which the prevailing tint was 
pink had pink collar and cuffs. Fora visiting gown, and 
for other special occasions she has acostume of mastic cloth. 
The skirt has all the seams stitched on to whitecloth. The 
seams are overlapped, and almost meet, so that only a tiny 
bit of the white peeps throngh. The short godeted coat 
opens over a chemisette of white kid embroidered in Persian 
colors, The belt is alsoof white kid. For garden parties 
she has a dress of glacé taffeta. She doesn’t know yet 
how that is going to be made, but I will tell yon what it 
turns out to be like when I see it. For dinners her one new 
gown is of white satin, made with a blouse of chiffon, of 
which the square décolleté is outlined in front and behind 
and over the shoulders with pink roses, from which fall at 
regular intervals cordons of foliage, hidden at the bottom 
beneath the belt. Full ruffles of chiffon, edged with three 
rows of narrow satin ribbon, fall over the full elbow 
sleeves. To wear with any or all of her skirts she has two 
Pompadour blouses—blouses of white silk striped in wide 
spaces with fine black lines, between which are scattered 
bouquets of roses. You see, four gowns is not a large 
number for an entire season, and yet with these she will 
have any number of combinations, and always be charm- 
ingly dressed. Katnarine De Forest. 


I will write more about the 





A LILY AND ROSE WEDDING. 


HE prettiest of the recent weddings was that of Miss 
Berryman to Mr. H. Casimir de Rham, bringing to- 
ether a great number of fashionable people in old St. 
rge’s Church at three o'clock on a sunny afternoon. 
The long middle aisle of the church was spanned by three 
arches of large Easter lilies and rose-pink azaleas, while 
bunches of lilies were bound to the end of each pew. The 
chancel was decorated with tall palms and pink and white 
potted plants. The bride was lovely in her white satin 
own, with a veil of lace draped entirely to the back, and 
falling uite to the end of the stylishly short and very full 
train. Preceding her up the aisle were six bridemaids, 
whose toilettes carried out the pink and white color scheme; 
not the faded pink of last year, but the wpe ed gre in vogue 
this season, like that of the new rose called bridemaids’ 
rose, of which their bouquets were made. The gowns 
were of taffeta in this deep rose, the waist nearly covered 
by cross- puffs of white chiffon, the balloon sleeves of great 
size meeting white gloves at the elbow, and the skirt full 
and flaring to touch the floor as ms | walked. Their large 
hats of white Leghorn were d with ostrich feathers 
of the two colors, and their slippers and stockings were of 
the new rose pink. 

The bride’s widowed mother wore a black silk gown, 
with small black bonnet and face veil of net. The sister 
of the bride, Mrs. Lorillard Spencer, a regal woman, fair 
with chdtain tresses, was a vision of beauty in snowy 
white from head to foot as the usher proudly conducted 
her up the aisle, followed by her husband and young son. 
Her gown of white silk with satin stripes two inches wide 
had a round corsage, the front draped with a fichu of 
white chiffon. A very large capeline of puffed and 
pleated white mousseline de soie was the picturesque hat 
that completed this immaculate toilette. 


GOWNS OF WEDDING GUESTS. 


The newest modes were most admirably illustrated in 
the calling costumes worn by the guests at this wedding. 
Taffeta silk was the prevailing fabric of the smartest 

owns, crépon being a good second, with some very chic and 
Frenchy frocks of mohair. Small stripes are dominant in 
silks, with a few plaids—not too large—and some chiné 
dashes and blurred flowers or coral branches. There were 
few satins or moirés, and no India silks. White and black 
together is as fashionable as it was a year ago, and is worn 
in striped taffeta or faille of very light quality, the stripes 
being even and very narrow, the broadest only a fourth of 
an inch. There is a fancy for ata accessories for these 
dainty dresses. Mrs. Seward Webb wore a taffeta gown 
of extremely fine stripes of white and black, with a broad 
spreading collar of creamy batiste nearly covered with 
row after row of the narrowest yellow Valenciennes edg- 
ing—a collar reaching far out on the puffed sleeves. Mrs. 
Henry Clews's white taffeta had dashes of black clouding 
it well, and a third white and black faille had the entire 
waist of yellow chiffon, with a yoke collar and bands like 
pleats of heavy creamy lace. Small bonnets with large 
ribbon or chiffon bow and flower tufts were worn with 
these dresses. Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt wore black silk 
crépon, and her daughter a light tan crépon, the two col- 
ors now most liked in this fabric. A very smart Paquin 
dress was of violet striped mohair trimmed with cream 
embroidery, and the Paquin ribbon collar spreading broad 
on the shoulders of yellow taffeta ribbon with chiné vio- 
let blossoms. A youthful toque worn witb this dress was 
laden with violet and yellow blossoms. The favorite con- 
trast of rose and violet is seen not only in many bonnets, 
but in dresses—as a grayish-violet taffeta with satin rib- 
bon shoulder-knots and collar of the deepest rose pink. 

Of these gowns, worn by women who are considered 
among the most smartly dressed in New York, more than 
three-fourths were without stiff interlining, except merely 
at the foot, and there was not a single instance of the ex- 
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pee wide skirt held out by “circlets,” of which one 
reads in ill-advised articles in the daily papers. Skirts 
five or six yards wide prevailed—not those of eight or nine 
yards—and these were mostly cut with three to five 
godets, aud close front and side breadths. Nor was there 
the slightest evidence of the use of bustles or of stiff pet- 
ticoats of hair-cloth, although these are shown in the 
shops, and are probably useful to women of abnormally 
flat figure. There is, however, a curious little sleeve-ex- 
pander—not unlike the old-fashioned bustle—sold in the 
shops for adollar. The modistes have also various ar- 
rangements of crinoline, of foundation muslin, of the pli- 
able French hair-cloth, or of stiff Jawn re-enforced by a 
circlet of steel. There are also ruffles of doubled bias 
crinoline gathered in the armhole and falling a third or 
half way to the elbow, their length depending on the cut 
of the sleeves, as all sleeves do not require the same ex- 
pansion. 
GRADUATES’ GOWNS. 


With the ae of May, weddings cease until June, 
and the gown of the fair girl graduate requires attention. 
The simplicity of white muslin is again talked of for 
these frocks, and something very like it may be obtained 
in the present varied styles. Indeed, it is quite realized 
in the Frenchy ingénu gown of white organdy shirred 
below the high collar and again at the belt, the sleeves a 
large puff to the elbow, and the skirt nearly straight, full, 
and simply hemmed, over lawn or taffeta linings, the 
whole completed by a collar and belt of white ribbon. 

Extremely sheer mull, so fine that it has the sheen of 
silk muslin, dotted or sprigged Swiss muslin, and thin 
cream-white batistes are used for these youthful dresses. 
If something more elaborate is desired for college girls, 
taffeta is chosen with fine stripes of satin or small figures, 
or else mousseline de soie is made up over silk. Fine 
qualities of China silk, with small brocaded daisies or 
violets, also make effective dresses, the flowers all in 
white. 

Ribbon, lace, insertion, and chiffon trim these white 
gowns. Some schools permit only ribbon trimmings, 
while others allow both ribbon and lace, perhaps confining 
the lace to a small ruche about the neck. The stylish 
ribbons for a stock-collar and belt with an aigrette bow 
at the back, with ends pointed upward, are four or five 
inches wide, and are striped rather than plain, the ground 
of taffeta or of faille, the narrow stripes of white satin, 
with perhaps a wider border of satin on the edges. If 
the class color is introduced, it appears in these stripes. 
Or else the whole ribbon is of the class color, with self 
stripes of satin. Some girls insist on plain satin ribbon 
instead of taffeta, for the better effect of color it gives, 
now that sashes are not used. Another bit of color is 
sometimes added in four rosettes or square bows of taffeta, 
satin, or chiffon, set in a ruche of lace which trims the 
high neck. Still another novelty is the Valenciennes 
striped ribbon, with colored bands of satin alternating with 
narrow insertions of this lace. Dresden ribbons with clear- 
printed flowers and the blurred chiné ribbons are used for 
the white lawn frocks of young girl graduates. 

Only a little lace is allowed on these simple frocks, and 
that, to be in the style of the moment, is of very narrow 
yellow Valenciennes, the vellow tint on a pure white dress 
being not only fashionable, but meeting the approval of 
artistic tastes also. The pretty and dainty finish for the 
foot of the skirt is two frills of this yellow lace, each an 
inch wide, set on without heading, stitched by machine, 
not in gathers, but in very small pleats at intervals of an 
inch. Still narrower lace, only half this width, is sewed in 
the same way lengthwise in seven rows down the blouse- 
waist front from neck to belt. This is becoming to large 
and small figures alike. Other high waists have three 
Valenciennes insertions, each three-fourths of an inch 
wide, around just below the collar-band, in yoke shape, 
separated by inch puffs of the dress material. There are 
several ways of trimming the high choker or stock with 
lace, one edging a bias stock with half-inch Valenciennes, 
and putting an insertion to match through the middle. A 
second plan is to have Paquin points of the material, 
doubled, bordered with two frills of the narrowest Valen- 
ciennes edging, turn over a collar-band of folds of the 
fabric. The third way is a stock of the dress goods with an 
inch-wide ruffle of Valenciennes at the top erect around 
the neck. 

For a girl of sixteen to wear as a graduating dress or at 
a concert, and to be useful during the summer as ber best 
white frock, the choice lies between pure white Habutai 
silk or the sheer fine lustrous mull. The first can be 
bought now as low as 25 cents a yard, but the last will 
cost 75 cents to $1. It should be made up over wiry du- 
rable Victoria lawn, or cotton sateen, or else cool glazed lin- 
en of a light quality. The high waist hooked in the back 
is gathered very full at the throat and belt, and may droop 
as a blouse or go quite straight into the belt. The lining 
is easy-fitting, has only four or five whalebones, and is 
long enough to extend inside the belt of the skirt. Nar- 
row yellow Valenciennes lace is sewed on slightly full in 
rows down the front and back, or else it is aethered in 
three or four rows in yoke shape below the standing col- 
lar. Instead of a stock trimmed with lace, like those de- 
scribed above, the neck may be rounded out a little in what 
is called the Dutch neck and edged with narrow frills of 
lace. Or else it may have a plain stock of satin-striped 
taffeta ribbon, with a large bow at the back and a belt to 
match. The sleeves may be in mutton-leg shape over a 
close-fitting lining, with short interlining at the top of stiff 
tarlatan, or else may be a large balloon puff to the elbow. 
Two rows of half-inch lace with an insertion between form 
a band for the sleeves, whether at wrist or elbow. The 
skirt, four yards and a half wide, has gored front and 
sides and straight back breadths gathe to a belt, with 
a foundation skirt of the lining covered deeply with the 
material. White kid, patent-leather, or bronze slippers, 
or else low shoes with stockings of color to match, com- 
plete the toilette. 

College graduates wear the young lady's dress fashion- 
able at the moment, made either of silky crépon or of white 
striped taffeta, trimmed with a chiffon fichu or with puffs 
of chiffon and yellow Valenciennes lace. A high waist of 
white accordion-pleated chiffon is also worn with sleeves 
and skirt of crepon or of silk. A new white plissé 
taffeta is preferred by others as an effective waist and 
sleeves with plain skirt. A white mg fan or one of 
the small Empire fans, white Suéde gloves, satin slippers, 
and silk stockings are in keeping with the gown. 
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SWEET-PEASI 


l used to be considered in the ** good old days,” when 
| our grandmothers grew the sweet-pea, that any one 
could grow it rhis is true, in a way, to-day But not 
every one can grow ell, and no one knows the possibili 
ties of this beautiful flower unless it é& well grown 

The first thing to do in growing sweet pease is to ob 


y ou can get it if you buy of dealers who 
have established a reputation for fair dealing and honesty. 
They cannot afford to sell anything but good seed, if they 
had the The best may cost you a 
trifle more kind, but the extra cost will 


tain good seed } 


position to do so 
than the inferior 
ove money well invested 
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planted as early in the seas 
ground can be worked, beg! 
in row 


; sweet-pea insists on being 
nas possible. As soon as the 
to get ready for it. If you 
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t for your plants 


ar going to sow 
it is easier to furnish suppor 
dig a trench about 


when grown in that way 
six inches deep rhrow up the soil and let 
the sun have a chance to get at it and exert 
Its mellow disintegrating influence upon 


it it will be thrown up in lumps and clods, 
because at that season the moisture from 
melting snows and early spring rains will not 
draified out of it; but a day or two's 
exposure to the warmth of the sun will so 
affect it that it may be easily crumbled and 
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about them. Keep on putting more soil into the trench as 
the plants grow, until all the earth thrown out of it at 
planting-time is returned to it 

Perhaps some reader may wonder if it is really neces- 
sary to plant sweet-pease so early, and in the manner de- 
scribed. They may consider it one of the “‘ whims” of 
the gardener. But I assure you it is not a whim. We 
do it for two reasons—the sweet-pea likes to get well es- 
tablished before hot weather sets in. It forms its roots 
then, and gets ready for its summer work of flowering, 
And it likes a cool, moist soil, such as it finds at this sea- 
son, to make this necessary preparationin. Planted early 
and planted deep, the roots are kept cool and moist, and 
both these conditions are important in successful sweet-pea 
culture 

Some kind of support must be provided for your vines. 
A cheap and easily made trellis is constructed by setting 
stout posts at each end of the row, and at intermediate 
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points if the row is a long one, and nailing strips 
ut top and bottom. Into these strips drive nails 
every few inches,and make a net-work for the 
vines to take hold of by stringing stout twine 
back and forth between them 

Wire netting five or six feet in width with large 
meshes is neater and more substantial, and can 
be put up with less trouble, if one can afford the 
expense. It is really one of the cheapest of all 
trellises in the long-run, because it will last for 
years if taken care of in fall 

If the season be a dry one, you will have to 
water your plants if you expect fine flowers from 
them. It is an excellent plan to mulch the soil 
about their roots with grass clippings from the 
lawn 

In order to keep your plants flowering through- 
out the season it is very necessary that seed should 
be prevented from forming. Unless this is done 
you will have but one full crop of flowers, and 
that early in the season, and few, if any, later on. 
But by cutting off every seed-pod as soon as seen 
the plants will continue to bloom until late in 
the season. 

The best fertilizer for the sweet-pea is old, 
well-rotted manure from the cow-yard, which 
should be dug into the soil on each side of the 
trench. The roots will reach out and find it 

Esen E. Rexrorp. 


HOW TO PROTECT CLOTHING 
FROM THE MOTH. 
To is the time to put away the heavy furs, 
for the moth millers are already beginning 
to fly. People rush about buying all sorts of 
expensive moth-preventives, when they are not 
of the least use. If furs and clothing are put 
away with the moth egg in them, all the odors in 
the world, good, bad, or indifferent, would not 
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keep them from hatching. The time when 
the eggs are laid and the fatal damage done is 
usually before housekeepers think of putting 
them away at all. When the warm spring 
days come the heavy fur coat or jacket is 
hung up in the closet lest it may be needed 
again, and perhaps it is worn once or twice 
and then hung up again, and in the hurry 
of spring work forgotten until somebody 
sees moth millers flying about frequently. 
Then the furs are taken out, perhaps brush 
ed a little, and put away smothered in cam 
phor or in something else that is as useless 
as it is expensive. 
In the fall, when the clothes and furs come 
out, there is weeping and wailing, for the 
hair flies from the furs, and holes, always in 
the very worst places to mend, are found in 
the clothes. Then there is any amount of 
wondering, and ‘I can’t imagine how it hap- 
pened, for I put them away so carefully and 
used such a lot of moth stuff.” The proper 
way is to lay the heavy clothing in a chest as 
soon as the use is not daily, and then it can 
be taken out and worn when the cold days 
come and extra wraps are needed. When 
the cold weather has fairly gone, then every 
separate article should be taken out and hung 
on the clothes-line on a clear day; if there is 
a wind, so much the better, as the dust will 
blow away from you as you beat itout., Af- 
ter beating with a light switch of some kind 
—it should be both tough and elastic—brush 
the clothes carefully. Never put clothes away 
with soiled spots upon them; scour them all 
out first. It is a very good plan to have 
them all thoroughly mended, for the chil 
dren's clothes are always needed in a hurry in 
the fall, and if put away in order it is a great 
gain in every way. When all the clothes are 
thoroughly beaten and brushed and cleansed, 
fold each article separately, and with care as 
to the folding. Do not leave them on the 
line to air, for that is the very time that the 
moth miller takes to lay her eggs. They are 
very plentiful out-doors just as soon as the 
weather becomes mild, and are waiting for a 
chance to get into the house, and no article of 
woollen is safe if left out half anhour. Then 
see that your chests are absolutely tight, that 
there are no cracks in them anywhere. If 
there are, puste newspaper over the cracks, 
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wherever they are, and see that there is not even the most 
infinitesimal crevice for the moth miller to enter, for if 
there is one she will find it. Wrap up each article sepa- 
rately, either in old sheets or in old towels or in papers. 
See that all are scrupulously and absolutely clean. Pack 
them in with care, so that they will not be crushed or 
wrinkled, and spread a sheet over the top, and tuck it in 
closely all over the things. Close your chest, and if you 
are sure that you will not need to open it during the warm 
season, paste paper over the edge of the cover. But if it 
closes tightly there will be no danger from moths. That 
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is the whole secret of keeping your wool- 
lens safe from moths. Elbow-grease and 
care, that is all. Camphor is expensive 
and quite unnecessary, and so are all the 
other things that are advertised by the 
million, very nearly. In this hurrying, 
scurrying life of ours to-day women do 
not stop to think that nothing that is to be 
bought can by any possibility take the 
place of the care of the good housewife. 
The modern woman, in her great anxiety 
to be modern and up to the times, is quite 
apt to forget the old-fashioned ways of 
her grandmothers. They were certainly 
good ones so far as their care of clothing 
went, if no further, for we who are fortu- 
nate enough have furs and woollens hand- 
ed down to us, and untouched by moths. 

Your carpets will be safe from moths if 
you will have turpentine poured about the 
edges of the room after each sweeping. 
If the house is to be closed, sweep all the 
rooms with great care, put away all the 
woollen curtains and everything woollen 
that can be put away, and saturate the 
edges of all the carpets thoroughly for 
about two inches deep. Turn your chairs 
up, and pour turpentine into the seats from 
the under side. Close the house as abso- 
lutely as is possible, and if all this is care- 
fully and systematically done, you will 
find your carpets uninjured by moths when 
you reopen your house. Ask any of the 
first-class furriers, and they will tell you 
that they do not rely in the least on any 
moth stuff to protect their furs, but upon 
constant beatings, sometimes as often as 
once a week, from spring to fall. It is 
the people who know nothing whatever 
about good housekeeping who recommend 
this, that, or the other thing as ‘‘a sure 
preventive from moths ” and other insects. 
It is all sheer nonsense, for it is only care 
that is needed at the right time. 

The woman bent on saving herself time 
and trouble in future labels plainly every 
box and package which she will have no 
occasion to open until autumnal gales 
blow. She is careful also when using 
naphtha or other inflammable liquids, not 
to do so in the evening, or in the daytime 
if a light is burning, unprotected by a 
shade anywhere in the neighborhood. 
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A FRENCH SPRING JACKET. 


See illustration on front page. 


A TYPICAL spring jacket from the Maison Worth is 
of ivory cloth effectively ornamented with olive- 
green velvet, The velvet is inserted in an original way, 
and bands of the cloth are appliquéd on it in an effective 
motif. The back of the jacket is fitted to the waist-line, 
and is widened below in the new way, leaving the middle 
seam plain, while the fulness flares in folds in the seams 
of the side forms, one fold turning to the right. another to 
the left, in each seam. The double-breasted front is semi- 
fitting, held in slightly by a seam under the velvet orna- 
ment and below. . A stitched cloth band an inch wide 
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edges the revers and all the garment. The large sleeves, 
sewed on with hollow pleats, have the decorated velvet 
at the top and stitched bands at the wrists. The lining is 
of shot green and white striped taffeta. A chemisette of 
linen is completed by a ribbon collar-band, with large 
bow at the throat. 

The capeline accompanying the jacket is one of Virot's 
newest spring models, It has the wide irregular brim 
that is so becoming to young faces and gives such pic- 
turesque effect. It is of black rice straw faced with pale 
yellow velvet. Black ostrich feathers curve out from the 
crown, increasing the broad effect, those in view being re- 
peated by others along the back. A bird-of-paradise 
aigrette is held by a gold circlet. 
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ANCESTORS AT ANY PRICE. 


DRAMATIS PERSONS: 


Mas. Counwartis Puitirs. 

Mus. Srovvesanr Van Baowr. 
Scene.—Drawing-room in the house of Mrs. Van Brunt. 
Time. — Five o'clock P.M. 

Enter Mrs. Cornwallis Phillips. 


Mrs. Van Brunt. You're just in time for a cup of tea, 
my dear Mrs. Phillips. and I am delighted to see you. 
Shall I give you lemon or cream? 

Mrs. Phillips. Lemon, if you please. It is very re- 
freshing. Thank you. What a dainty odd cup this is! 
W here did you find it?—if I may ask. Teacups, yon know, 
are a particular fad of mine. 


Mrs. Van Brunt. Yes; aren't they lovely? They are an 
heirloom. That is, I only got them last week, but they 
belonged to my great-grandfather, and they have been 
out of the family for years. I came across them in such 
a curious way. You know, I am so interested in this new 
society we have just organized—“ The Daughters of the 
War of 1812.” 

Mrs. Phillips. Yes? I hadn't heard of that one. 
seem to be so many nowadays. 

Mrs. Van Brunt. And they are so interesting. I was 
very anxious to join, for so many nice people belong, and 
I was perfectly distressed, because I could not find a sin- 
gle ancestor who had taken partin it. But when I was 
hunting around among the old family papers at New 
Hamburg last summer I discovered that my father’s 
mother’s mother’s second husband, Colonel Duyckinck, 
served as a paymaster under General Jackson. Of course 
that established my eligibility at once. 

Mrs. Phillips, Of course— 

Vrs. Van Brunt. So I determined to get something 
which had belonged to him to add to my collection of old 
family possessions. 

Mrs. Phillips. Yes, indeed. 

Mrs. Van Brunt. But for the longest time I couldn't 
find a single thing. Some jealous officers, it seems, wick- 
edly accused Colonel Duyckinck of misusing the govern 
inent funds. Did you ever hear of anything so unjust? 

Mrs. Phillips. Never. What did he do? 

Mrs. Van Brunt. He was too proud to pay any atten- 
tion to them, and he sold everything—everything he had— 
to make good the deficiency. But I fortunately was able 
to ferret out these cups, which had been bought in by a 
neighbor, in whose family they had been ever since. 

Mrs. Phillipa. You were very fortunate to find them. 
What is this monogram J.8. on the saucer for? 

Mrs. Van Brunt. That stands for Jessica Secor. 

Mra. Phillips, Oi! 1s that another ancestor? 

Mrs. Van Brunt. No—a cousin of the Colonel's, who had 
left them in his keeping; but, as I said, he had to sacrifice 
every thing. 

Mrs. Phillips. What an interesting history! 
think you would value them very highly. 

Mrs. Van Brunt. Oh, 1 do! And 1 80 hope that you 
will join us. We have a meeting to-morrow afternoon at 
Cherry's, and you must let me propose your name. 

Mrs. Phillips. 1 should be very glad, only I doubt if 
any of my ancestors took part in the war of 1812. 

Mrs. Van Brunt. | am sure you could find one who 
did, if you looked 

Mrs. Phillips. 1 am afraid I should not be as clever at 
hunting them up as you are. (Rising and placing her 
cup on the table.) The tea was delicious. Oh, Mrs. Van 
Brunt, I wanted to ask you, did you get your notice about 
the Ladies’ Co-operative Employment Bureau? I really 
think we are on the way to solve this troublesome servant 
question, and I wish you would join it and become one of 
the directors 

Mrs. Van Brunt. Why, 1 hadn’t given the matter much 
thought. It is very kind of you to ask me. When is the 
next meeting? 

Mrs. Phillips. Next Monday morning, at eleven, at my 
house. 

Mrs. Van Brunt. Oh, then I cannot go! That is the 
very hour the Executive Council of the Colonial Sister- 
hood meets here. I wish you could give up your Em- 
ployment Society and come here. It is really very ex- 
clusive. You are only admitted by invitation, but, you 
know, I could easily get you one. 

Mrs. Phillips. 1 am afraid I can hardly do that; I am so 
much interested in this enterprise; and, ides, I doubt if 
I could fulfil the requirements. 

Mra. Van Brunt. Oh, they are very simple. All you 
have to do is to have had an ancestor who fought in one 
of the Colonial wars, or held some civil position in the 
Colonies, or rendered important aid in carrying on those 
early conflicts previous to 1745. 

Mrs. Phillips. 1s that all? Under which head do you 


come? 
Mr. Van 


There 


I should 


Mrs. Van Brunt. Oh, almost any of them! 
Brunt’s great - great-great - grandfather, Alpheus Van 
Brunt, was a very distinguished naval officer, who com- 
manded the privateer brig Two Dromios, and was noted 
for his daring bravery. He captured I don’t know how 
many prizes, mostly Spanish merchantmen, and became 
very wealthy. 

Mrs. Phillips. Yes, that certainly should establish the 
first requirement. 

Mrs. Van Brunt. And one time, by mistake, he attacked 
a British vessel and was captured himself, and they act- 
ually brought him here and charged him with being a 
pirate! Can you conceive of it? 

Mrs. Phillips. No, indeed. 

Mra. Van Brunt. Well, they did; but he knew the 
judge, so he got off. That snuff-box was one he took 
from one of the passengers on the British ship, Lord 
Martingale, an old gentleman of over eighty ears of age. 
You see what a simple thing it is to estab ish a claim, so 
long as you had an ancestor here before 1745. 

Mrs. Phillips. My people did not come over until 17538, 


unfortunately. 

Mrs. Van Brunt. What a pity! If they had only known! 

Mrs, Phillips (glancing at the clock). Thad no idea it was 
so late. It is time for me to— 

Mrs. Van Brunt. Oh, that clock is never right, Mrs. 
Phillips. It is a hundred and fifty years old, and the 
works are quite worn out, but I wouldn't have it touched 
for ae. 

Mra. Phillips. Oh, then, if it isn’t so late as that, I shall 
have time to stop and see Mrs. Masou a moment, She is 
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the president, you know, of our Hospital Aid Society, 
and there is something I must to her about— 
Mrs. Van Brunt. I am sorry if you feel 

I did so want to tell you about the clock.- It belonged to 
my eee father, who bought it in Holland. 
Just wait until I turn up the light, and you can see the 
quaint Dutch carving. He was the one through whom I 
was able to join the Revolutionary Dames. At the very 
breaking out of the war for independence he volunteered 
to go to Europe to purchase arms for the Continental 


soldiers, and acted as our agent there during the entire 
conflict—an exile from home all through those terrible 
years, when his heart must have urged him to return and 


throw himself into the thickest of the fight. One of the 
difficult things he had to do was to devise methods of 
sending the weapons so as to elude the naval officers, who 
often took it into their heads to overhaul the — of 
the vessels in which arms were suspected of being shipped. 
So he used to pack the muskets in those Dutch clocks’ 
cases, and, indeed, he was able to make a very comfort- 
able living for himself in this manner, as the clocks were 
a private venture of his own. They didn’t keep very 
good time. I suppose the jarring of the guns injured 
the works, but the people bought them to encourage the 
importation of arms for the troops. I picked this up in 
Zero's a few weeks ago. They assured me it must have 
been one of the identical clocks, it kept such poor time, 
and was so badly scratched up inside—by the guns with- 
out doubt. But, dear me, 1 have been keeping you stand- 
ing while I rattled on. You see, I am very much inter- 
ested in this matter, and I wrote a little account of it, 
which I have read so many times before different chapters 
of the society that I almost know it by heart now. 

Mrs. Phillips. 1 am sure it is most entertaining and— 
inspiring. 
re. Fan Brunt. Do you really think so? I wish it 
would inspire you to become a Revolutionary Dame. 

Mrs. Phillips. I am sure it would if I only possessed 
the necessary qualifications. 

Mrs. Van Brunt. You certainly had ancestors here at 
the time of the Revolution. 

Mrs. Phillips. Ob yes! 

Mrs. Van Brunt. And didn’t any of them take part in 
the war ? 
‘ ae Phillips. 1 have heard that my great-grandfather 

id. 

Mrs. Van Brunt. There! I knew it! In what capacity ? 

Mrs. Phillips. 1 am sorry to say he raised a regiment of 
Tories down in Pennsylvania, and was knighted by King 
George IIL. ; Frances Bacon Paring. 


WHAT WE ARE DOING. 
NOVEL WAYS OF ENTERTAINING. 


| pape dtr eg closely in the footsteps of the French, 

some of us now entertain our friends, when we invite 
them to our houses in the evening, by providing some 
special novelty for their amusement. And as people in 
general are disposed to be very critical in these days, and 
not only to want but to demand the best of everything, 
we must use judgment and care in our selection, lest our 
entertainment prove a bore rather than an amusement to 
our guests. 

In New York any social affair which takes place in a 
studio is looked upon with favor. There is a sort of nov- 
elty about an artist’s workshop, an air of romance, and a 
certain flavor of bohemia which appeals to the jaded 
senses of the blasé member of ys The artistic and 
usually well-selected furnishings add a beauty of their 
own, and almost any entertainment is sure to be a success, 
to the eye at least, with this attractive setting. Carmen- 
cita, the Spanish dancer, made her début in eg | in 
an artist’s studio, where her dancing was enjoyed by a 
select few, who voted the evening’s entertainment unique 
and enjoyable. peg his best in Mr. Chase’s 
beauti af studio; and Mrs. Wiggin read with even more 
feeling than usual to her friends who gathered there to 
listen to her. There are studio dances, which assume an 
informal, jolly character of their own, and there are of 
course studio teas. The latest novelty in the way of 
studio entertainment is a ‘‘ picture play.” The views are 
lantern slides, and while the com is read aloud these 

before us, illustrating the text in a very clever fash- 
Ss The writer of this play is not only an author, but an 
amateur photographer of much ability, and it is owing to 
his skill that the result produced is so satisfactory. The 
pictures are so cleverly manipulated that they dissolve 
one into another at the rate of three or four a minute, 
which naturally gives a surprisingly realistic appearance. 
These figures are all phatege ed from life, and this 
effect of continuity was difficult to attain. As the pic- 
tures had to be taken at odd moments, it was very hard, 
after an interval of a day or two, to rearrange the back- 
grounds just where they had been placed before, to re- 
member what the last gesticulation of the heroine or hero 
had been, and just where he or she stood in relation to the 
surroundings. While the pictures are being thrown upon 
the sheet the author reads the story. The whole contriv- 
ance is very ingenious and entirely original. The ground 
covered is varied and local. We go from the Grand Cen- 
tral Station to the roof of the Equitable Building, and see 
in the distance New York Bay and familiar landmarks. 
Then we cross Brooklyn Bridge, pausing for a while by 
one of the towers. Our heroine walks on Fifth Avenue 
from Madison Square to Central Park, and, arrived there, 
she visits the ‘‘ Zoo,” where we see the old elephant Juno. 
And so the story reveals to the eye many familiar scenes. 
At the end, after the applause, the actors all appear on 
the screen, and these curiously lifelike counterfeit pre- 
sentments acknowledge the kind reception which they 
have just met. 

Costume teas and dinners are often given by those who 
are searching for novelty. These are successfully carried 
out; for New York has grown to be such a cosmopolitan 
place that one can easily find persons of any nationality 
if one needs assistance in getting up these affairs. There 
are Japanese cooks whom one can hire if one wishes to 
give a Japanese dinner, and rey dishes upon which 
to serve the meal can be bought at any price one wish- 
es to pay. The dinner is eaten off little trays, and the 
guests are seated on the floor. The waitresses could be 
real Japanese girls, or young women dressed to simulate 
them. 

This scheme could be carried out with more or less 
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elaboration, and the Eastern countries offer us a vast field 
from which we may select something to vary the monot- 
ony of our conventional manner of en our 
yb annual custom of the staid members of the conserva- 
tive old Century Club of New York is to have a merry- 
making on T'welfth Night, and for once in their lives to 
ut le all dignity and enjoy themselves thoroughly. 
he scheme is for all the _— Ts ody ag in — 
and the more tesque their appare better. 
year’s spree is Said to have been very original and amus- 
ing, and “Hy © the club is a sacred precinct, and is only 
frequented by the members thereof, and although every- 
thing which takes place within its walls is supposed to 
more or less private, still we heard rumors of this partic- 
ular function which made us regret more than ever that 
we were not privileged to be included among those pres- 
ent. The members of this club, however, very graciously 
threw the doors open on the following Saturday and Sun- 
day, and wives and daughters and sweethearts flocked in 
large numbers to catch a glimpse of the mysterious, fas- 


civating place. The picture- was most entertain- 
ing, containing as it did all the wonderfully clever car- 
icatures which been painted to adorn its walls for the 


Twelfth Night celebration. All these pictures are done 
in a friendly spirit, but hold bd to ridicule the mod- 
ern fads in art. The impressionisis are the ones who 
suffer the most, and it is strange how we recognize in 
these exaggerated canvases the originals whom they are 
intended to satirize. Some one said to a clever woman, 
** How funny all these pictures are!” ‘‘ Do you call them 
fuvny?’ she replied. ‘‘ They seem to me to be modern art.”’ 
Realism and impressionism ran riot, and there was no end 
to the various devices used to represent both schools. 
Ocean spray was made of cotton-wool, and moons were 


made o -cloth. One landscape was composed of 
Noali’s-ark houses and trees, with a straight line of 
Noah’s-ark animals in the foreground. One cal 

n the 


icture impressed me as being clever in design. 
o alt sat a Frenchman milking a cow; the animal 
was blindfolded and bore its name on its forehead—“ Amer- 
ica.” The Frenchmaun’s face was very expressive, and he 
kuawingly winked one eye towards the person who looked 
al the plotges. neg ~ into the yard was a motley crowd 
of Germans, Italians, Frenchmen, Poles, Russians, Swedes, 
ete., bearing in their hands banners upon which were the 
words “ Free Art,” while away off in one corner of the 
picture was an American donkey, thin, starved, and ap- 
parently dying. Another curious and entertaining thing 
was a row of the backs of bald heads, cut out of paste- 
board and roery together; and placed on the stage just 
behind the foot-lights, these heads were easily recognized 


by any one who knew the men from whom they were 


drawn, and were very expressive and funny. 
SPECTATOR. 





Sefora Dupvy DE Lome, the wife of Sefior Muruaga’s 
successor as minister from Spain to the United States, is 
a gentlewoman whose natural endowments, broad culture, 

-and extensive experience of diplomatic life—Sefior Dupuy 
de Lome having already filled various diplomatic posts in 
Europe and America—eminently qualify her for the posi- 
tion, social and official, which she will occupy in Wash- 
ington. Mistress of several of the modern languages, 
gifted with personal beauty and a gracious presence, and, 
above all, a woman of sincere and unaffected goodness, in 
the widest sense of the word, Sefiora Dupuy de Léme will 
adorn her present ition with the charms of manner 
and the solid qualities which made her so attractive a fig- 
ure and so efficient a force recently in social and official 
life in Chicago, where, as Royal Commissioner, Sefior Du- 
puy de Lome represented Spain at the exposition. Those 
who were witnesses to Sefiora Dupuy de Lome’s untiring 
exertions in every department of the exhibit during the 
continuance of the exposition know how largely her pa- 
triotic zeal contributed to the success of the Spanish ex- 
hibit. Sefiora Dupuy de Léme is the mother of two re- 
markably handsome and clever a both of whom speak, 
in addition to their native Spanish, German, French, and 
English, and the elder of whom, now between eight and 
nine years old, was, after the little King of Spain, the 
es a exhibitor at the exposition, where his display of 

pec work attracted a great deal of attention. 

—Miss Mary Proctor, whose father, the late Professor 
Richard A. Proctor, wrote and lectured on astronomical 
themes with so much eloquence and magnetism, is follow- 
ing in the same line. Miss Proctor demonstrates the fact 
that genius is often transmitted from father to daughter, 
as from mother to son. Her recent lecture on ‘“‘ Other 
Worlds than Ours,” given in Hardman Hall, for the ben- 
efit of the Woman’s Press Club of New York, received 
the tribute of enthusiastic attention from a large audience. 

—The weddings of the season have been as interesting 
and brilliant as such functions always are when spring 
sends winter’s forces to the rear. That of Miss Mary 
Victoria Leiter, of Chicago, to the Hon. George Nathaniel 
Curzon, M.P., of England, took place in Washington on 
the 22d ult.,and drew together a crowd of notable peo- 
ple, conspicuous among whom were clergymen, diplo- 
mats, foreign ambassadors, representatives of the army 
and navy, and a throng of elegant women. Mrs, Cleve- 
land’s gift to the bride, who is her very intimate friend, 
was an antique silver loving-cup of rare workmanship 
and t value. 

—Mrs. Catharine Scott, who had attained the venerable 
age of one hundred and three, died in Brooklyn last week, 
leaving a troop of descendants, among whom are included 
forty-five pet oc oor garg Mrs. Scott survived her 

hus fifty-nine years, and had followed all her chil- 

dren to the grave. She retained her mental and physical 
powers almost unimpaired to the end of her long life. 

—The friends of Mrs. Sydney Lanier will be glad to 
learn that her readings from Mr. Lanier’s poems have 
been extremely pleasing to those who have enjoyed the 
refined and beautiful work of the lamented poet—a work 
indigenous to the soil, with measures sweet and 
notes us various as those of the mocking-bird, 
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NESTING ON THE PLAINS.* 
BY MARION HARLAND. 


Zip» evening had been red, the eer | gray, 
Yet on the march of that mid-April day 
We had for sunshine but a eo glare; 

The sky-line wavered in the sultry air. 
Northward and east aud south a weltering waste 
Was all the world we saw. The column faced 
The setting sun, and at the vanguard’s head 

The fair-haired chief of border warfare led 
Dragoon and infantry and transport train— 

A broad black line drawn straight across the plain; 
The scouts in rear with rifle swung on thigh, 
Wiry of limb, alert of ear and eye. ; 


The air was thitk with bodings; peril lay 

In copse of cottonwood and in the play 

Of vaporous shadows in the grass-lands’ dip. 

A sudden smile unbent the General’s lip; 

No word escaped him, but his charger’s swerve 
From the right line of march drew wide a curve 
Upon tie short lush grass, and in it trode 

Horse and foot-soldier; then, the creaking load 
Of baggage-wagons, rocking side from side, 
Followed the track worn by the living tide. 
Mutely obedient all, yet each askance 

Cast o’er his shoulder as he a glance, 
And saw—a ruffled bunch of feathers brown 
Hovering above four twittering tufts of down! 


Only a nest of withered , built low 

That prairie gales might harmless come and go, 
With no foreboding in the builder's ken 

Of haps more fell born of the strifes of men. 


O soul of mine! the child of God’s dear care! 
Too proud or blind His gracious love to share 
With meadow-lark and dled ling in their nest— 
If ruth all-human in the soldier's breast 

Could change an army’s course to spare a bird— 
Shall not the pitying Power that, with a word, 
Can raise a nation or pull down a star, 

Throw ‘round thy little life a sacred bar, 

To warring bosts a sweet and awful sign 

Of His sure pledge—‘‘ I keep that which is Mine !” 


* An incident related by Mra. Custer in her lecture, ‘* Marching on 
the Plains.” 


TALKS WITH THE SERVANTS. 
IV.—COLLINS, THE BUTLER. 


B iol By no means whatever! You will be called 
by your last name. Why? Because the office of 
butler is one of great responsibility and dignity, and when 
you graduated from the position of second man up to 
the higher place of butler your worth was recognized by 
a more formal mode of address than your plain cogno- 
men of John. On you resis—along with the cook—the 
weight of the household. On you it depends that all 
guests are received at the door with promptness, with 
courtesy,and careful attention. On you depends the beau- 
ty and attractiveness of the serving of the food, which 
is quite as important as the cooking of it. You are in 
large measure responsible for the success or failure of all 
the hospitality of this home, and your behavior in great 
degree sets the tone for the whole establishment. 

Beard? Not possible. If you will examine the rules 
for domestic service which are conformed to by the best 
houses, you find—arbitrary as they may seem at first 
glance—that they are always based upon reason and good 
sense. Hair upon the face always requires much atten- 
tion and great cleanliness to make it pleasing to see. This 
it would not always receive at the hands of a busy domes- 
tic, whereas the shaving of the face insures careful bath- 
ing and cleansing at least once a day. Besides which it 
gives a pleasant impression of eset grooming and per- 
sonal attention, which bears the same relation to even the 
best-kept beard that a tidy close-clipped lawn does to a 
tangle of overgrown grass and weeds. Rest assured that 
there is just as good a reason for all the exactions made 
" your mistress, and other housckeepers of her sort. 

here is the matter of clothing, for example. You have 
heard much nonsense talked in this country about the 
degradation implied in the wearing of livery; but you 
will notice that as the country becomes more and more 
civilized and orderly, the use of livery becomes more and 
more common. The bravest and best born are proud to 
don the livery of the government they serve, by land or 
sea. The judges of the highest court in the country wear 
a livery upon the bench. The officials and servants of all 
the corporations do the same thing. You cannot travel 
anywhere without meeting a livery on boat or train. The 
policeman, the postman, the car-driver, the messenger, 
every tenth man you meet, wears a livery. Why should 
not you? It is true he calls it a uniform, and so may you, 
if a distinction without a difference gives you pleasure. 
Cali it a domestic uniform and regard it with pride, as 
do the other wearers of uniforms. 

Your uniform for evening will be an evening suit, 
worn with a white tie always, and always a black waist- 
coat, never a white one. You will wear no rings, no 
watch -chhin will be visible, and the studs and sleeve- 
links of your shirt will be of plain mother-of-pearl. At 
five o'clock you will be allowed a full half-hour for your 
toilet, as you must shave and dress carefully. Your shoes 
will always be light of weight, and thus insure a noise- 
less step. In the morning you will wear trousers of some 
dark gray mixture,a high waistcoat buttoned nearly to 
the throat, a plain dark cravat, and an evening coat. 

Look, here in your pantry are several large aprons 
hanging. One is of green baize,to use when polishing 
silver, knives, and brass. The others are of heavy un- 
bleached cotton, to protect the clothes in dish-washing or 
the like. This is the hook on which your coat hangs 
when you are at work. The apron, which reaches to your 
chin, slips over the head with a loop, and ties about the 
waist. At the summons of the bell it is but the work of 
& moment to be off with one and into the other. 

Next to the necessity of always promptly presenting 
yourself at the hall door, tee A arrayed, to courteously 
reply to the demands of all callers, your most important 


duties concern the care of your glass, silver, and china. 
three small keelers supplied for you, 


, a8 you see, are 
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all made of the new compressed paper, which is so light 
and clean. In two of them are ‘nea. Your soap holes 
above the sink in a little wire basket, and there also hang 
hag corkscrew, can-opener, lamp-scissors, and ice-pick, 
n plain view and quick to your hand. Under the sink 
is a paper pail; near at hand a small tin refrigerator, 
in which you keep your butter, cream, fruit, and perhups 
a bottle of soda-water or bees 

The meal over and the table cleared, you close your 
pantry door —_— yourself, remove your coat, and don an 
apron. The glasses are emptied, the silver gathered into a 
heap. The waste bits of the meal are scraped from plate 
and dish into the pail beneath the sink, and all the china 
set into the sink. Hot water is drawn upon this; and also 
one of the keelers is filled with very hot water, into which 
the silver is placed. Now uncork the bottle of household 
ammonia that stands near, and pour a good teaspoonful 
into both sink and keeler. Now fill the second keeler with 
hot water, stir the soap about in it for a moment, and then 
wash glass by glass with the mop, setting them upside 
down to drain. Of course you are well enough trained 
to know that a glass, if laid into even the very hottest 
water sideways, will not break. Wipe the glass promptly 
and set away, right side up this time, lest the lingering 
heat cloud them. Wash the silver next, adding a little 
soap to the water. If wiped quickly in a perfectly clean 
towel, passed through a chamois on which is a little jew- 
eller’s rouge, and then set ng in a silver-safe or tight 
cupboard in which are a few bits of camphor, you will 
find your silver-cleaning a quick and easy job. 

Now wash your china, which, lying all this while in 
the hot, ammonia-tinctured water, is quite free of grease, 
and set it too away. Last, the knives are to be taken in 
hand, their blades washed with a mop in the glass-keeler, 
and then the handles, never by any chance letting them 
lie in water. Pass them over the knife - board, and put 
them in their box. If by an accident they show signs of 
rust, rub the spot with sweet-oil, and set them away for 
twenty-four hours. Then rub smartly with finely pow- 
dered unslaked lime until all rust disappears. Oi] again, 
and lay by for another day before returning it bright and 
clear to the table. A broken cup-handle, as you may per- 
haps know, may be made very nearly as good as new b 
using a thick paste of gum-arabic and water into whic 
has been stirred plaster of Paris until the mixture is of 
the consistency of cream. 

Perhaps there may be pee to clean among your du- 
ties. If so, perhaps you will like to learn that if a new 
wick before being used is soaked in vinegar and allowed 
to dry it will never smoke. And that your chimneys 
should never be washed, but rubbed clear with a cloth 
dampened with alcohol. When your burners get black 
and sticky, carry them to the kitchen, pour vinegar into a 
pot, add a table-spoonful of salt, and leave the burners to 
boil in this. They will come out nearly as fresh as new. 

Have you the dining-room windows to wash? No need 
to slop water about. Pour upon your wet cloth a little 
kerosene, rub the panes dry with newspaper and polish 
with a soft towel. Equally clever and labor-saving is your 
method of polishing your mahogany dining-table, using 
one part of vinegar to three of pure raw linseed oil, and, 
with a soft woollen cloth lightly dipped in this, polishing 
it to a mirrorlike surface. Also your fashion of bright- 
ening and cleansing gilt frames with a brush dipped into 
a pint of cold water in which was mixed a gill of vinegar, 
your cleaning the piano keys with alcohol, and keeping all 
roaches from your pantry by washing out the shelves and 
corners with hot water and cayenne, prove that you have 
a natural instinct for your work; and this, added to your 
dignified presence, your quiet deft manners, and your ex- 
cellent character, show you to be that rare and admirable 
person, a good manservant. ELIzaBEeTa BIsLAND. 





GOOD DREAMS. 


N ANY a girl knows how to dance perfectly, how clar- 

et-cup is compounded, and how to make a “‘ Welsh 
rabbit,” who has no more idea than a baby has concerning 
the proper way of making a bed. 

Yet the making of a bed is one of the first accomplish- 
ments a girl should acquire, for there is no woman who, in 
the course of her life, will not have reason to use it—in 
the emergencies of illness, for her tossing children, for 
her own restless hours in a wakeful night when servants 
and attendants are far away, and on many a sudden occa- 
sion. The mattresses of any one, even of a princess, were 
she bathed and perfumed thrice a day, will give the room 
in which they are a close atmosphere if they are not thor- 
oughly well aired in the morning—not merely the top 
mattress, but the whole bedding; and as often as once a 
week the whole frame-work and the spring should be 
carefully dusted, and wood and metal gone over with a 
damp cloth. When the mattresses are well aired, and so 
turned that the same portion that was slept on the night 
before shall not be slept on durivg the next night, then the 
covering blanket should be laid over them, and tucked 
under them, followed by the under sheet. If the sheets 
have been purchased ready-made, they are quite likely to 
be too short for secure tucking in at foot and head, and in 
that case the under sheet should be laid across the foot 
— even with the lower edge of the mattress, and 
tucked under at the sides and the head so firmly that it 
cannot slide upward. But it is best to have the sheets 
made at home, or to order, three yards long before the 
half-inch hem at one end and the two-inch hem at the 
other are turned. 

With sheets of that length the bed can always be com- 
fortable; for if the bed gets full of wrinkles it is just as 
uncomfortable as if it were full of crumbs. But if the 
lower end of the mattress is lifted, and the sheet passed 
smoothly under it and under the sides, and drawn a little 
tight, and again with great pains under the head, there 
need not be a crumpled rose leaf in that bed. Particular- 
ly is this necessary in sickness, when it is often best to 
secure the four corners underneath with big shield-pins. 
The upper sheet and the remainder of the bedclothes 
should then be laid on one by one, tucked in at the foot, 
and left free at the sides, for pulling and freedom and 
warmth, always making sure that there is enough of the 
upper sheet to cover the blankets at the top aud prevent 
their touching the face. 

Mrs. Stowe gave Topsy excellent directions for making 
a bed, which can be Larned by any oue to advantage. 
But when, the bolster and pillows being matters of per- 
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sonal choice, the bed is properly made merely in the mat- 
ter of the sheets, ove is tempted to say on falling wearily 
into it that not only blessed is the man who invented 
sleep, as Sancho Panza said, but blessed is he or she who 
invented sheets. 


A VARIED QUARTETTE. 


5 7 who go to Jerusalem with faith are likely to 

have their faith strengthened; those who go to 
Jerusalem without faith are apt to bring something very 
like faith away.” In the former spirit Mr. Laurence 
Hutton must have approached the Holy City, for rever- 
ence is the marked characteristic of Literary Landmarks 
of Jerusalem.’ The dainty little volume bearing this title 
is the outcome of a visit made by Mr. Hutton to Jerusa- 
lem, where he found, like many another traveller, no book 
of convenient size telling exactly what one wants to know 
about this particular locality. Volumes after volumes 
have been written on Bible history and the places in con- 
nection with it, but aside from the inconvenience of trav- 
elling with a apy 6 the trail of some particular dogma 
is over them all. r. Hutton has treated his subject with 
consummate skill; there is nothing of the guide-book pure 
and simple in his production; on the contrary, he presents 
a series of vivid pen pictures, so that the scenes of Impe- 
rial Zion become a present reality. No more graphic de- 
scription can be presented to the Occidental mind than 
this sketch o: modern Jerusalem: “ Jerusalem is unique as 
a city in which everything is serious and solemn and se- 
vere. It has no clubs, no bar-rooms, no beer-gardens, no 
concert-halls, no theatres, no lecture-rooms, no places of 
amusement of = kind, no street bands, no wandering 
minstrels, no wealthy or upper classes, no mayor, no al- 
derman, no elections, no newspapers, no printing-presses, 
no book-stores, except one outside the walls for the sale 
of Bibles, no cheerfulness, no life. No one sings, no one 
dances, no one laughs in Jerusalem; even the children do 
not play.” He tells us that the Jewish Quarter is the 
most wretched in the whole wretched town, that here its 
inhabitants ‘‘simply and silently and patiently wait.” 
And, oh, the pathos in that waiting! 

As he enters the Holy City Mr. Hutton puts on the pil- 
grim’s garb, and we follow him with reverent steps up the 
steeps of Mount Moriah, along the slopes of the Mount of 
Olives,we gaze down into the Pool of Siloam,we enter sad 
Gethsemane, we trace the Divine footsteps along the Via 
Dolorosa, and we linger oftenest and longest at the Tomb, 
and as we walk or as we linger we believe it all. 

We make acquaintance with the white birch-trees on 
the mountain-side, the secrets of the primeval forest are 
whispered in our ears, we read the merry tale of the 
mountain brook as it dashes down the rocky gorge, as we 
turn the pages Among the Northern Hills.* There is a 
breeziness fragrant with balsam and fir which gets into 
our nostrils, and a plashing of the trout stream which 
fills our ears, as we follow Mr. Prime under the slopes of 
Mount Lafayette, among the fields of the Franconia Val- 
ley. ee Izank Walton would recognize.in the au- 
thor a kindred soul, and would rejoice in the struggle 
which landed that three-pound trout on the brook-side. 
But Mr. Prime does not confine himself to fish stories 
alone; in the present volume he has given us some de- 
lightful sketches, both grave and gay. He gives us a 
quaint specimen of humor when he relates ‘* How the 
old Lady beat John,” and in ‘‘ The Sign of the Cross” he 
teaches a lesson of toleration and charity that we may all 
take unto our souls. What rollicking recollections of 
boyish mischief we read in that Christmas sleigh-ride! and 
how very well assured we are of the author's opinion of 
the relative harm of doughnuts and tobacco! The book is 
one to be read by the fireside or in the forest glade; its 
charm does not depend upon locality; it carries its own 
atmosphere with it. 

The contributions to Napoleonic literature have been so 
voluminous of late that it would seem that there was no- 
thing more, either of interest or value, to add. But Mr. 
John Kendrick Bangs has given to the world surprising, 
personal, never before published items of information 
concerning Mr. Bonaparte of Corsica* which put to shame 
the efforts of more ambitious historians. Departing from 
accepted tradition, Mr. Bangs informs us that Napoleon's 
military career began in the series of forced marches up 
and down the spacious nursery in beautiful Ajaccio 
which his father made with the infant warrior in his 
arms. From this interesting period the present annalist 
traces the career of the young Corsican until the exiled 
Emperor passed away in the night of the 5th of May, 
1821. Here is where Mr. Bangs’s particular force as a 
historian comes in; he does what no other chronicler has 
attempted—follows the Little Corporal across the Styx, 
recounts the rebellion in Hades consequent upon the new 
arrival, and the capture of Apollyon’s throne. In the 
book there is due regard for historical facts; they have 
merely been treated with exuberant fancy; the story is 
as trustworthy in detail as the annals and memoirs drag- 
ging their weary length in various magazines, and vastly 
more amusing. Whatever quips Mr. Bangs has over- 
looked, Mr. McVickar’s facile pencil has supplied. 

It was rather unfortunate that A Daughter of the Soil* 
should have fastened her affections on a hero of the St. 
Elmo type, who, although a favorite child of the author's 
brain, really has nothing to recommend him except a gen- 
eral reputation as a bad and dangerous man, But the 
story is of the old-fashioned sort, teaching no new theory, 
but the old, old story that woman is essentially better than 
man, and that it is her mission in life to be a ministering 
angel to one who has dragged his life through the mire, 
to lead him upward and onward, and to find her reward 
in the doing. And so hero and heroine go through much 
tribulation, the former making unn sorrow for 
himself, until he comes back penitent but hopeless, to 
learn from Ruth's lips that there is salvation even for the 
greatest of sioners. The theme is difficult; the author 
has handled it with delicacy, and given interest to a plot 
which has not the merit of strict freshness. 

ADALINE W. STERLING. * 
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Youne Lapy’s Sowwer Hat 


SPRING AND SUMMEL HATS 


, fer little béguin or cap-shaped bonnet fitting flatly on 
the hair, in the fashion made popular by the Dutch 
bonnet of which it is a modification, is from Madame 
Carlier of Paris. The bonnet is of cream-white guipure 
lace, and the trimming of wide straw braid, which is rather 
reversing the usual order This thin flexible black straw 
braid is formed into loops by being drawn through rings 
of jet, the ends resting flat against the sides. High in the 
centre are loops of rose-colored mirror velvet, and further 
color is imparted in one of the fashionable new contrasts 
by a bunch of pansies in purple and gold placed in the 
left side toward the front. The bonnet is edged with a 
vuarrow fokl of black velvet, and the front rests on a straw 
imnd studded with jet spikes 
lhe toque illustrated at the top of the group shown con 
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sists of a tiny plateau of open 
black straw mounted on a net 
frame. ‘Two rosettes of shot 
silvery green taffeta ribbon, two 
of black Greek net, and two 
tufts of small blossoms are 
ranged about the hat, the flow- 
ers at the middle of the front 
and back. 

The small waved-brim round 
hat shown is of black Neapoli- 
tan edged with a cord of vivid 
red. The brim consists of three 
waved layers. A red velvet rib- 
bon encircles the crown, tying 
a black bird to the back, and 
forming a knot under the brim. 
Three bunches of red poppies 
are placed about the hat 

A somewhat larger hat of 
black straw has a spray of 
France roses across the front, 
while at the back are spreading 
loops of wide bronze changeable 
taffeta ribbon springing from a 
small knot at the centre 

Persian-figured gauze is em- 
ployed for the chour which 
form part of the trimming of a 
black rice-straw hat illustrated. 
Two chour are near the front, 
connected by a strap and knot 
of black taffeta ribbon. A 
bunch of pinkish - violet blos- 
soms and a black bird are added 
at one side. A smaller gauze 
chou is at the back, where the 
brim is caught together and a 
black ribbon bow is placed un- 
derueath. 


FRENCIL SPRING BONNET. 














































Sprine anpD SumMeER Hats. 


WAY-SIDE WORDS. 


1 this thronging, bustling, ever-moving world of to 
day it is impossible to avoid overhearing a great deal 
of talk, as the crowds are full of their own affairs and 
indifferent to the presence of others. One involuntarily 
becomes the recipient of interesting fragments of conver 
sation, bits of wisdom, scraps of gossip, family and per 
sonal details, and forcibly expressed likes or dislikes 

At one time or another all the events of life pass in re 
view—births, marriages, death; ‘‘ trouble, sorrow, need, 
sickness, und any other adversity;” newly formed engage 
ments and the breaking of old ones; dress in all its mani- 
festations—the dainty preparations for baby, and the 
ever-recurring wants of the larger boys and girls, whose 
shoes and stockings seem to be a very special trial to 
the mothers; trousseaux, of course; and the impending 
and important changes brought by every season, almost 
by every day, with confidential advice as to the best 
place to shop for the requisites of the toilet or the house 
hold. There are troubled matrons on their way to an in- 
telligence office, and the why and wherefore of the dis 
agreeable neces-ity are too often given with appalling 
details. There are minute repetitions of conversations 
liberally garnished with personal pronouns; but in refresh- 
ing contrast to these are friendly talks, bright and cheery 
—he last meeting of a charitable society, with a clever 
suggestion which will make it a greater force in its activ- 
ity for good, or news from the literary or musical club, 
with allusions to new books and commendation of a mem 
ber’s well-written paper or artistic performance. 

Sometimes the fugitive remarks give rise to thoughts of 
a philosophic tendency; sometimes they afford genuine 
amusement, A volume of experience was condensed in 
the observation overheard as two bright sensible-looking 
girls were entering a building specially dedicated to the 
use of young women-—“ It is ulways easier to ask a favor 
for a friend than for one’s sister.” A protracted ferry 
transit was beguiled of its tedium by an overheard discus- 
sion of books, the young folks distributing commenda- 
tory adjectives with great impartiality, reaching a droll 
climax, however,when a masterpiece of English literature 
was lauded for its “many lovely quotations.” Fanny 
Kemble’s young Englishman of high social standing but 
imperfect culture, who after first seeing Hamlet perform 
ed complained that the play was too full of quotations, 
came to mind with delightful appropriateness; and the 
refreshing literary talk in one of Mr. Howells's novels was 
also vividly recalled, with a silent but very sincere com 
pliment to its truthfulness. 

All at once an uneasy thought obtrudes itself and con- 
science awakens. Have not we ourselves erred in this 
particular respect? What crade opinions may pot we 
have aired? hat details unwittingly thrust upon the 
little public of our wanderings? And with a burning 
blush and a sigh of contrition we acknowledge that our 
place is with the transgressors. 
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“*OCOME UP 


STAIRS,’ 


SHE REITERATED, LEADING THE WAY, BUT REFUSING 


ANY FURTHER EXPLANATION. 


URSULA MECHANICALLY FOLLOWED.” 


MY LADY NOBODY, 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


THE DEAD-AWAKFE 


‘Ci UPPOSING I had told my secret?” reflected Heph 
s zibah, peeping through the key-hole. ‘‘ Supposing 
I had told my secret? If I hadn’t met that woman at 
Klomp’s I believe I should have really told the Freule 
this time. Wonderful are the ways of Providence! Im 
agine the slatternly creature established here at the Manor- 
house, playing the mistress over—me/” Hephzibah peeped 
down again. She in there’s bad enough, the parson’s 
daughter. But at least she leaves a body alone.” Then 
Hephzibah shuffled away on velvet slippers, the only soft 
thing about her 

The key-hole which had attracted her was Ursula’s. My 
Lady sat at her nightly task by the lamp. Her forefinger 
was inked, her earnest forehead was puckered, yet the 
figures would not add up right. She was learning book 
keeping by double entry; twice a week a master came 
from Drum 

She sighed, and pushed her hand in among ber rumpled 
hair. Romance is romance; alas, that in real life it should 
so seldom be romantic! There was less money even than 
in Otto’s time. Therefore things went even worse with 


everybody than they had gone in Otto’s time. She 
sighed, returning to her distasteful task. 
All the villagers disliked her, and she knew it. They 


considered it a slight upon themselves that their parson’s 
daughter should usurp, by a fluke, the ancient throne of 
the Van Helmonts 

Ursula would not have minded this, however, had she 
known how to pay “her succession duty and make both 
ends meet 

As she sat thus working and worrying, the door was 
suddenly thrown wide open, and, without any warning, 
Hephzibah walked in 

Her face shone white; her whole manner and expres- 
sion were as of one sick with alarm 

“ Come up stairs, Mevrouw,” she said, in a shrill whisper; 
and when Ursula hesitated she caught ber by the sleeve. 
‘*Come up stairs,” she reiterated, leading the way, but re 
fusing any further explanation. Ursula mechanically 
followed. Gasping for breath, the woman ran along a 
dim corridor, and then stopped in the dark of an unused 
room 

‘* Hark!” she said, with uplifted finger 

**What?” answered Ursula, impatiently. 
thing. Do you?” 

* Begun in Hanrer’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXVIII 


I hear no 


BY MAARTEN MAARTENS, 


AutTuor or “An Otp Matp’s Lovs,” etc 


For only answer Hephzibah passed behind ber and 
closed the door, through which a faint glimmer of light 
had come stealing. They were then in absolute darkness. 

** Well, what now? What is the matter?” repeated thé 
young Baroness, with some anxiety in her tone. In the 
obscurity she yet perceived that Hephzibah had uplifted 
a finger 

‘*Hush!” said the maid. ‘‘ You will hear it presently. 
There! There itis!’ She bent forward, clutching at her 
companion. ‘‘ There itis! What do you say now?” 

Ursula fell back and tore open the door again, but the 
light thus admitted only showed looming shapes. 

“‘T hear nothing.” she said, faintly, dazed, alone with 
this mad-woman. She had always bad an undefined dread 
of the crooked-eyed maid. 

“Oh, my God, I had an idea that if you came it would 
stop!” cried Hephzibah. ‘‘Oh, never mind the door. 
Door or no door, it won’t stop now. I've heard it before, 
several times. It’s like a man gasping. In there.” She 
pointed to the closed entrance leading to an inner cham- 
ber. ‘‘Mevrouw, dare you really say you hear nothing 
at all?” 

Ursula shuddered. They were standing in the deserted 
nursery; the room adjoining was that in which Otto had 
died. Both were now disused. 

‘*Come, Hephzibah,” she said, soothingly. ‘‘ There is 
nothing here; you are mistaken. Come down stairs. You 
are distressed, poor thing, by the terrible memory of your 
nursing in this very room. Do not think of it. I cannot 
trust my own thoughts to dwell on those days. 

But the waiting-woman took no heed. She had fallen 
on her knees, and remained thus, her face averted towards 
the closed door of the inner chamber. 

‘*O God, have mercy!” she wailed. ‘‘ She doesn’t hear 
it! What have Jdone? If I have done wrong, my fault 
is as nothing compared to her sin! She must hear it. 
Surely she must hear it!” She paused a moment, and in 
a calmer tone, ‘‘It isn't fair,” she said. 

Ursula had clutched her by the shoulder. 

‘*What do you mean? hat do you know?” 
Ursula, resolutely. 

Still the woman did not seem to hear her. 

“Hush!” said Hephzibah, falling, with uplifted finger, 
into her earlier attitude of intentness. ‘‘ Listen. A sob 
bing, choking noise, as of a man gasping for breath. I 
often hear it there. Not always. If I always heard it, it 
might be a fancy.” 

“ What do you know?’ repeated Ursula, with persistent 
stress. . 
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” 


asked 


Hephzibah hesitated. Before her rose the image of 
Adeline, fringe and all, giving orders in the store-room. 
She turned suddenly. 

** Know, Mevrouw?’ she said. ‘‘ What should I know? 
A great deal less than you, anyway. I'm only a poor ser 
vant. I suppose it’s some of Satan’s doing. Ah, he’s 
mighty strong, is Satan—mighty strong!” She slipped 
away towards the glimmer from the passage, muttering 
‘mighty, mighty strong,” and so stole from the room. 

Ursula made no effort to retain her. The door fell to, 
and the black silence seemed to thicken. Ursula stood 
quite still. Involuntarily she listened, scornful to herself. 
Something creaked in the next room, or near her—her 
heart leaped into her throat. With an exclamation of im 
patience, she threw open the intervening door. 

She had not entered these two death-chambers since her 
illness. The inner one was empty and damply chill. 
Here the shutters were thrown back, and through the 
gaunt window a bluish grayness fell across the deeper 
dark. Ursula’s figure struck against the dim twilight in 
a great black bar. 

After a moment’s hesitation she walked to the window 
and gazed up into the night. Amid a confusion of 
tumbled clouds an occasional star lay peeping like a 
diamond through black lace. One of them, close above 
her, seemed to be watching steadily. 

“Otto,” said Ursula,in a firm whisper, ‘ 
my best. I am trying to keep my promise. 
how God judges me. I don’t know. 
my best.” 

She stood for some time thinking. Then she shivered, 
as if suddenly realiziug the clammy cold all about her, and 
hurried away. 

In the corridor, just as the cheerful lamp-light was 
broadening to greet her, she met Aunt Louisa, who emerged 
in a great hurry from her own private sitting-room. Aunt 
Louisa was evidently in one of her ‘‘ sinful fits,” as Heph 
zibah called them (Hephzibah called ‘‘ sinful” whatever 
was distasteful to herself). The Freule’s left hand held a 
letter, and her right hand an envelope. She cried out as 
soon as she caught sight of Ursula: 

“ Ursula, I must have my interest! I didn’t ask you 
back for the capital—not even when Otto died. Bat, 
Ursula, I must have my interest.” 

Ursula paused. The Freule’s whole face quivered with 
pink excitement. Both her extended hands shook 

‘**T don’t understand, Aunt Louisa,” said Ursula, dizzily. 
** What is it?” c 

“* Now, Ursula, don’t say that. 


I am doing 
I don’t know 
Otto, I am doing 


You know how nervous 











money mintters make me, And I’m afraid it was v 
foolish of me to give my money to Otto, and I didn't 
it back, not even when you got it all.” 

‘«Ii’s a good mortgage,” interrupted Ursula, “ and, be- 
sides, you couldn't ask it back.” 

‘‘ Now don't throw those law terms at my head,” cried 
the Freule, in a tremulous screech, “for 1 don’t know 
what they mean. But I do know that it’s very ungrateful 
of you to speak like that, Ursula, after whet toe done for 
you all, And I left the money in your hands because I 
think you are strong, and altogether it is a very interest- 
ing experiment. But I must have my interest.’ I can’t 
do without my interest. Here’s my man of business writes 
that Noks has prepared him”—the Freule referred to the 
paper which crackled between her fingers—‘ for the pos- 
sibility of there being some delay in the payment of the 
nextinstalment. Now, Ursula, 1 pay my board and wages 
punctually, and I can’t have that.” 

‘When is the next payment due?” asked Ursula. 

‘On the first of next month. Now, Ursula, don’t look 
like that. It is you who are to blame, not I. Never have 
I been twenty-four hours too late, though poor Theodore 
used to leave the money lying about for days. But your 
mother-in-law once truly said that, at any rate, you had 
this of royalty about you—you could do no wrong! Well, 
that is strong, and I have no objection. By-the-bye, your 
mother-in-law meant it irovically. But strong people 
should, above all, be honest, Ursula, and it’s dishonest to 
take advantage of the helplessness of a poor ignoraut 
spinster like me.” 

‘** You will have your interest,” said Ursula, by the stair- 
head, under the full glare of the lamp. ‘ Noks was 
wrong.” And she went slowly down into the vestibule. 
She felt that she must get away for the moment from 
this suffocating house 

She took a hat and passed forth into the night. A cold 
little wind was curling in and out among the trees. Ev- 
ery where spread the grimness, the bare black hardness of 
March, shrouded in darkness and indistinctly threatening. 
Ursula’s yearning went out, in this absolute solitude, to 
the husband whose strong love had lifted her up and 
placed her thus terribly high. Even a servant still heard 
his voice in its dying agony. Had she, then, the wife, al- 
ready forgotten him? No. indeed; more closely than dur- 
ing his lifetime their existences were interwoven in her 
faithful fulfilment of his charge. She was with 
a sudden foolish desire to hear that kind voice, that ear- 
nest voice, again—ay, even the last gasp, as did Hephzibah. 
She burried ia the direction of the church-yard, of the 
vault where Ae lay. He had loved her—loved her, lifted 
her up—the simple village girl—to be My Lady Nobody. 
She wanted him again. She wanted him. 

All at once, as she was hastening on, the memory struck 
her, like a new thought, of how he had doubted her honor. 
She stopped, stock-still, in the middle of the road. Then, 
like a flower smitten from the stem, she dropped by the 
side of a broad elm-tree, and for the first time since her 
widowhood gave way to a passion of tears. ° 

** What's this?” said a rough voice, close in front, and a 
dark-lantern flashed out its hideous wide circle. ‘ What 
are you doing here? Now, then, look sharp.” 

The Baroness staggered to her feet. 

“It is I,” she stammered—*‘‘ Mevrouw van Helmont;” 
and then, recognizing the local policeman, “I am not 
well, Juffers; help me home.” 

The man escorted her in amazed if deferential silence. 
He could understand even a Baroness being suddenly 
taken ill, but he could not understand a Baroness being 
out there alone at this time of night. It was not difficult 
for her to read his thoughts as be tramped on, lantern in 
hand; she gladly dismissed him, with an unwisely large 
gratuity, a8 soon as the lights of the house came in 
sight. 

** Well,” he mused, standing, clumsily respectable, with 
the broad silver piece on his open palm, “ she isn’t too ill 
to walk, anyway. Straight as a dart. Blest if I didn’t 
think itwas Tipsy Liza! I wish that she’d march as easy 
when I takes ber to the lock-up.” 

Hephzibab came forward as the young Baroness entered 
the house. With unusual politeness, but with averted 
eyes, she took that lady’s hat. And Ursula, returning to 
her room, where her copy-books lay, patiently, painfully 
waiting, felt that henceforth she was more or less in this 
silent servant’s power. 

I will go on,” she said, dogged! 
G 


, settling down to 
*‘debtor” and “‘ creditor,” “‘ wit 


"s help or without.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIL. 
POLITICS, 


Next day, the spring weather being mild and clawless, 
like a pate cat, Mynheer Mopius arrived at Horswyk 
station. He wore a silk neckerchief and new galoches, 
for Harriet was a careful wife to him ina way. He had 
not felt in good health of late, and his leathery cheek had 
deepened to gamboge. 

** Be very cautious what you eat, Jacobus,” Harriet had 
said as he was preparing todepart. ‘If you partake of 
anything greasy you are sure to be ill again.” 

‘I don't care,” replied Jacobus, recklessly. ‘I'd rather 
die than not eat. What's the use of living if there’s no- 
thing left to live for? I'd rather die at once than vegetate 
for thirty years on slops. Pass me the pickles. I could 
wager that you make believe I’m the baby that hasn't 
come!” 

Harriet smiled thinly. The greatest disappointment 
which can befall a woman lay upon her. Stowed awa 
upstairs were a pink berceaunette and a quantity of litt 
garments that had never been used. 

**There’s not much chance of my getting rich food at 
the Horst,” continued Mopius. “Ha! See! I should 
think they weigh out their butter there.” 

‘Poor Ursula!” said Harriet, softly. After a few mo- 
ty of silence, she added, ‘‘ It was such a pretty little 


y. 

** Huh?” 

** Jacobus, how Jate will you want the carriage?” 

“ I sha’n’t want the carriage.” 

** Not want the carriage?” Harriet well knew bow he 
ers driving away from the railway station amid an 
admiring crowd of acquaintances who walked. 

‘No; I shall come home on foot. Go you for a drive, 
Harriet; it’s rather a nice day. It ‘ll put some color in 
your pale cheeks.” 

She looked across at him gratefully. 
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“Law!” he said, “ to think how you've gone off of late! 
Who'd have thought it? You were a deuced fine woman, 
Harriet, in days gone by.” 

‘Oh, I'm a fine woman yet,” she answered. ‘‘ You 
must leave me a little time.” She up and walked to 
the window. ‘‘ Willem is waiting,” she said. ‘‘Good- 
by.. Mind you don’t sit in a draught.” 


Upon arriving at Horswyk, Mopius went straight to 
the Parsonage, whence he could most conveniently order a 
fly for the Horst. The Dominé came out into the garden 
andj gave his brother-in-law a hearty greeting. Neverthe- 
less, he hastencd to cut off any risk of a tée-d-téte. 

‘* Josine will be delighted,” he suid. ‘* Let us go in to 


her.. We have not seen you for a long time, Jacobus. 
Not since—” The Dominé threw open the sitting-room 
door. 


‘* Not since the funeral,” supplemented Jacobus, stand- 
ing in the middle of the floor. ‘‘ Ab, that was a very sad 
business. Good-morning, Josine.” He shook his head 
mournfully. Jacobus was of opinion that social events 
should be made to yield their full meed of emotional en- 
joyment. 

“Ab me!” replied Miss Mopius, heaving an enormous 
sigh.. The whole apartment was littered with varicol- 
ored tissue-paper in sheets and strips and snippets. Miss 
Mopius was fabricating artificial flowers. Her whole face 
assumed an expression of deeply dejected resignation. 

“ How do you do, Jacobus?” she said. “I am glad to 
see you. I hope you are better, Sad indeed. Did you 
say ‘sad ’?” 


‘1 did,” responded her brother, sitting down. 

‘*Bome people say ‘sad,’” explained Josine, in the 
same tone of aggrieved acquiescence, ‘‘ and some people 
say“ bad.” I say ‘bad.’” 
; The Dominé, who had remained standing near, emitted 
what.sounded like a slight grunt of impatience. 

* Yes, Roderigue, F.. may object,” continued Miss 
Mopius, carefully studying the pink paper frill between 
her delicate fingers, ‘* but nothing will deter me from do- 
ing my duty. And it is my duty to point out distinctly 
that our dear Ursula has committed what I do not hesitate 
to qualify as a crime. It may be painful to you as a 
father—” 

“*Oh no, not any longer,” interrupted the Dominé. 

““ Tam inexpressibly grieved to bear you say so. But 
it is all the more incumbent upon me to show that I, at 
least, am not blinded yy affection—or, let me openly de- 
clare, by prejudice. am devotedly attached to my 
niece, but, as I regretfully confessed to Mevrouw Noks 
and—and one or two other people, with tears—ay, with 
tears I said it””—Miss Mopius selected a wire and planted 
it in the heart of her flower—‘‘ dear Otto was murdered; 
inadvertently, of course, yet none the less wilfully mur- 
dered.” She shut her thin > with a snap, and twirled 
a wisp of green paper round wire. 

‘The weather is nice and mild,” said Mopius, ‘‘and for 
the time of year I should call it seasonable.” 

“| notice an occasional crocus,” said the Dominé, 

*‘He deserved a better fate,” said Josine. She shook 
her red ringlets and put up a thin hand to her head. 
** My heart aches,” she said, ‘‘ to think how easily it might 
all.have been avoided. Ursula wasachild. Poor Otio! 
he “wanted a woman of more experience—not a plaything, 
but a helpmate. He might have lived forty years longer. 
Ah, he deserved—” 

** You,” interrupted Jacobus, fiercely, with a sneer, his 
liabitual form of humor. She bored him. 

Miss Mopius rose to the occasion. Slowly she smoothed 
out her crimsou-figured wrapper. ‘‘ Yes,” she said. ‘* Me, 
if you like, or any other woman past thirty. Jacobus, 
you are unkind. Now you are here, you might as well 
give me some oo for Bie med We are sending 
out a box. 1am making these flowers for it.” 

** Flowers!” growled Ropes. “* What—to sell?” 

“*No, no—to send. Freule Louisa has knitted seventy- 
three little woollen tippets for the school-children—that’s 
the useful part, Jacobus. And I make these flowers for 
their Christmas treat—that’s the ornamental. I must ad- 
mit,” cried Josine, with a simper, ‘‘ that I always prefer 
the ornamental.” 

“Where are your missions?” queried Mopius. ‘‘I dare 
say they’ve got flowers enough out there. Better than 
those.” He contemptuously pointed a fat fluger at a 
whole cluster of bright-colored balls. 

‘In Borneo, Jacobus, among the wild Dajaks, the head- 
hunters, Jacobus.” She her work inherlap. ‘So 
you despise my poor flowers? They will have, I feel 
confident, their message to those savage hearts.” 

** Bosh !” said Jacobus. 

** What, do you not believe in the civilizing influences 
of refinement?” Josine spoke with sudden —s , 
** What are you but a Dajak ?”—Jacobus lifted his big bald 
head indignantly—‘‘as the President of the Missionary 
Conference so beautifully said—” 

“I? What does he mean? Who talked about me ?” 
burst in Jaeobus, furiously. ‘‘If my candidature for 
Parliament exposes me—” 

** You, I, tam What are we but Dajaks clothed 
and in our right minds? I feel confident that when the 
innocent children hang up my roses on the rude walls of 
their dwellings, their fathers will take down the hideous 
heads of victims which now form their only decoration. 
— could you leave a rose-bud lying next to a 
skull?” 

** Josine, you're a fool,” answered Jacobus. “I wonder 
how Roderick can find patience to live with you.” 

The Dominé sighed, then coughed hastily, ———. 

** What do the city missionaries ml persisted Miss 
Mopius, who was accustomed to having the last word: 
me utify the home,’ ‘ Put up a —— in your room.’ 
Mine is the same principle. Jacobus, after thus rudely 
abusing me, you might give me a contribution.” 

‘‘Ob, well—there!” replied Jacobus, finge out a 

old piece from his waistcoat pocket. “‘ But I don’t be- 
: ve in missionaries. They’re all dashed nonsense and 

jes.” 

The Dominé started by the window, like a war-horse 
that hears the bugle-call. ‘‘ Don’t say that, Jacobus,” he 
inter . ‘** You shouldn't say that.” 

“Shouldn't? Shouldn't? I know more about mission- 
aries than you do. A set of guzzling do-nothings, living 
on the m of silly spinsters like her.” He pointed to 


his sister, who immediately put her hand to her head. 
* You forget that I also have seeu something of heathen 
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countries,” replied the Domin6, with somewhat heightened 
intonation ; ‘‘and I, who was then a soldier of the sword, 
I eet 0 De ay ia) ane eben to the 
soldiers of the Cross. Theirs is a certain daily sacrifice 
without possibility of fame or reward; and you, Jacobus 
—forgive me that I say it—you people who have gone in 
search of money, where they (dhe search of souls, you, 
on your return, should at least have the grace to be silent 
about their occasional uencies, as they are about 
our continuous atrocities. Of course I am speaking col- 
ectively. I have not the slightest intention to insinu- 
ate—” o 
‘* Abuse Josine,” cried Jacobus, floundering to his feet; 
‘“*T see my cab has come. Begad! why don’t you pitch 
into Josine?” 

** Josine is a woman,” replied the Dominé, shamefaced- 
ly, following his retreating brother-in-law down the pas- 
sage. ‘I always feel that we are at a disadvantage 
with regard to the gentler sex, though | freely admit that 
Josine—” 

‘Well, you needn’t work your steam off on me, and 
that when I so seldom come to see you! By Jove! it’s too 
bad. Look here, Rovers, I am going on to Ursula. I 
wanted to have spoken to you about serious matters, in- 
stead of wasting my time on missionaries. You know, I’m 
the Radical candidate for Horswyk. Of course you'll 
support me, and Ursula will take her cue from you.” 

**I have no politics,” replied the Dominé, resting his 
armless sleeve on the gate-post ; ‘‘ and Ursula will judge 
for herself.” 

‘* You mean to oppose me?” cried Jacobus, suddenly 
filling the fly window with his big orange face. 

“No; I never vote—I do not consider it a part of a 
he work. But I certainly shall not influence Ur- 
sula.” 


* Oh, be to you!” retorted Mopius, immenscly 
put out; “ but I'll path aN to manage Ursula without 
Cd influence of yours. Drive on, coachman—to the 

orst.” 

The Dominé crept to his sanctum with slow 
shakes of the head. H ted that Mopius might have 
been right about “ letting off the steam.” But what can 
one do? Has Pericles not said that ‘* he who knows a 
thing to be right, but does not clearly explain it, is no 
better than he who does not know.” Again the Dominé 
shook his head, and, with a mechanical glance at the 
foxed omens of Havelock, he hurried to his easy-chair 
and his Bible. 


awa 
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Mopius meanwhile was hastening to his second and far 
more so ee interview. Gradually his ruffled feathers 
smoo down, and he smiled with a certain compla- 
cence. Rovers had always been a wrong-headed fellow, 
and therefore obstinate. ‘‘ Headstrong and head-wrong” 
was a favorite formula with Mopius, who, of course, con- 
sidered himself to be neither. He had disapproved of 

’s marriage, although not knowing Captain Rovers 
at time. was handsome, he said, and might 
have done better. es, some exceptionally important 
people disapprove of all their relations’ marriages on 
principle. 

Mopius was now the official candidate of the Radical 
party. He had explained that he was uncle to the Baron- 
ess van Helmont of the Hofst, and everybody bad imme- 
diately understood his fitness for the post he coveted. 
For the influence of the Lady of the Manor must be all- 
decisive. It wanted but a word passed round to the 
tenauts, and the election was secure. Was Mynleer Mo- 

jus assured of his niece’s support? So many of these 

igh-born Jadies had a weakness for religion. 1t was old- 
fashioned, of course, and the worse for wear, but they in- 
herited it, like the family jewels, or gout. 


Mynheer Mopius shrewdly closed his eyelids. The 
movement was eloquent of quiet strength. If that was 
all they wauted, he could set them at rest. He had his 


little plan. 

Well, that was all they wanted. He need only brivg 
them a signed declaration from Ursula, and they would 
recognize him. So he started for the Horst to fetch it. 
Meanwhile—such things leak out-——-he was practically 
their candidate already. 

Only the Baron van Trossart had been disagreeable and 
exacting. But he was notoriously an ill-tempered man. 
He had muttered stupid insinuations about wolves in 
sheep’s clothing. And he had finally insisted upon a 
written obligation from Mopius—‘‘ quite between you and 
me, of course "—that the latter would always and uncon- 
ditionally vote with the Liberal party. 

‘Why, of course, Mynheer the Baron,” Jacobus bad 
said, 7. “You must have misunderstood me when 

ynoh 


we met in eer van Troyen’s smoking-room. ‘ Always 
and unconditionally vote with the Liberal party.’ Where 
shall I sign it? I have not the slightest objection. You 


will support me, I hope?’ 

“Yes, and be d—— to you,” said the Baron van Tros- 
sart. 

When Mopius arrived at the Manor-house, Ursula was 
again closeted with the notary. She rose with a swift 
impulse of relief as soon as her uncle’s name reached her 
ear. She looked harassed. ‘‘ You must excuse me, Myn- 
heer Noks,” she said, going to the door. ‘*‘ We can talk 
it over again another time.” 

‘* When?” said the notary. 

“One of these days. To-morrow, perhaps. No; the 
day after.” 

The notary followed her, inflexible. ‘‘Mevrouw,” he 
said, ‘“‘ we can’t put off quarter-day. There is the inter- 
est, and there is that bill I spoke of. Three thousand 
florins are still wanting to make gip the sum. In ten 
days’ time you must have them.” 

“*Must!” repeated Ursula, haughtily, drawing herself 
up. 
P Yes. Must. It’s not my ‘must,’ but the law’s. The 
law knows nothing of great ladies. High or low, must is 
must.” Ah, thought the irritated notary, Mejuffrouw 
Rovers, I had you there! 

“Mynheer Noks, I cannot keep my uncle waiting.” 


Mopius was pron | in the small drawing-room with 
the Guicciardi ceiling, his fishy eyes unappreciatively fix- 
ed on a Florentine inlaid cabinet full of cameos an 
nets. ‘‘A lot of money here,” he said, by way of grcet- 
ing, as Ursula entered. ‘‘And what rubbish outside a 
museum! Why, my terra-cotitus at Blanda are ten times 
us effective.” 
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“The things belong to the Dowager Baroness,” replied 
Ursula. 


re voy, ‘ou’re the Dowager Baroness now, ain’t you?” 
objec opius. ‘ Harriet said’ so.when we sent our 
cards, Who'd have thought it of Mary’s child? Not 
that I care a brass farthing for barons or princes of any 
kind. You couldn't make a greater mistake, Ursula, than 
to imagine that I felt in — way proud about your eleva- 
tion; so don't ever come offering to do me any service of 
any kind.” 

**It is the last thing I should wish to do,” replied Ur- 
sula. ‘‘ Won't you sit down?” 

“Quite right, though I can’t say you put it very pret- 
tily. However, in this family it’s 1 that confer benefits. 
I've come here with that object now. You're a mighty 
fine lady, Ursula; but you may be glad of a burgher un- 
cle with « well-filled purse.” 

Ursula waited, wondering. 

** I'm going to offer you a 8 said her uncle, bluntly. 

Ursula dropped her eyes to the floor. ‘You are dou- 
bly mistaken, Uncle Jacobus,” she answered, in her cold- 
est manner. ‘‘I am nota fine lady, nor am I a beggar.” 

‘*Hoity-toity! Nota beggar? H’m! No money want- 
ed? Ha!” Mopius got up, in all the splendor of his well- 
clothed portliness. ‘‘ How about that bill which falls due 
on the first? Ah, you see, 1 know! How about that, my 
Lady of the Horst?” , 

Ursula rose also. She was not too proud to accept as- 
sistance. But of some of our friends we know at once 
that their seeming favors cannot really be to our advan- 
tage. It is pow AN cag ae of finding out. 

** Does everybody in Drum know all about my affairs?” 
asked Ursula, her pale face turning very red. 


“Everybody? Fie! am I everybody? Ursula, I can 
—_ forget that you are my own sister Mary’s only 
child.” } 


**No,” replied Ursula, ‘‘I sup not.” 

‘* But a good many people do know, undeniably. And 
that mustend. It hurts my feelings. I am not a wind- 
bag of a noble. I am a simple gentleman, a hater of 
shams. I like money to ring clear on the counter, full 
weight.” Jacobus patted his waistcoat pocket. ‘‘ So, 
Ursula, this is what I have to propose: Things can’t go 
ou in the present manner, nor can I have my niece sold 
up. I offer to make you an annual payment of five thou- 
sand florins—” 

** Uncle Jacobus!” 

Mynheer Mopius smiled with contented deprecation. 

“That is your side of the matter. As long as I re- 
present the district of Horswyk in Parliament. That is 
mine.” 

“But you may never represent Horswyk in Parlia- 
ment?” 

Mynheer Mopius sat down again. 

‘** That depends upon my Lady of the Horst,” he said. 
‘So, you see, it is very simple. You intimate to your 
tenants that you wish them to vote for Mopius, and 1 pay 
in to your bankers the sum I have just named.” 

Ursula remained silent, thoughtful. 

“It is pure generosity on my part,” continued her un- 
cle; ‘‘for anyway you surely wouldn't have instructed 
them to vote on the other side. But that’s my way. I 
pred mind. And I’m glad to help my sister Mary’s 
child.” a 

Ursula seemed slowly to have understood the very sim- 
ple transaction. Her uncle watched her with a trace of 
auxiety in his unhealthy eyes. Surely there was nothing 
in his offer dishonest or dishonorable? 

‘There is ove little objection to the arrangement you 
propose,” said Ursula, at last. 

‘*Of course,” replied Mopius; ‘‘ women always have 
one little objection to every arraugement—it is their way 
of getting the last word.” 

**[ mean one objection which renders all others super- 
fluous. You are the Liberal candidate, and my sympa- 
thies are with the Clericals.” 

Mynheer Mopius sat back, puffing and snorting. 

** Nonsense!” he said—‘‘ Ursula, nonsense! What do 
women know about politics? Your father confessed he 
knew nothing, so he can’t have taught you. And Otto, I 
was given to understand—” 

**Let us leave Otto out of the question, please,” inter- 
rupted Ursula, with some asperity. ‘‘In this matter, at 
least, 1 am my own mistress.” 

‘*But the traditions of the Van Helmont family—” 

‘*The traditions of the Van Helmont family are, of 
course, Conservative, and Conservatism is dead. At this 
moment I, a woman, have to choose, according to my 
feeble lights, between state-atheism and a persecuted 
sect.” 

‘* And lose,” said Mopius, “the five thousand florins.” 

But that was a stupid move. Ursula’s eye kindled in 
the silence which ensued. 

‘* Ursula,” exclaimed Jacobus, in despair, for he saw his 
chances fading, ‘‘ you are utterly unreasouable! How dare 
you suggest that I am an atheist, that I have any objec- 
tion to religion? I distinctly approve of religion. It isa 
praiseworthy and highly respectable thing, and I always 
allow the servants to go to church. Your aunt Josine is 
right: you are nothing but a foolish child. What do you 
kuow about politics?” 

“Very little,” replied Ursula, calmly, “but it seems to 
me that the less one knows about politics, the better one 
can choose between principles, And I choose the prin- 
ciple of liberty to worship God.” 

Jacobus flourished his big hand till he almost touched 
her face. ‘‘ Hang your quiet way!”he cried. ‘‘There’s 
no talking to a woman like you. So you mean to tell me 
your mind’s made up, youfool? Instead of living here in 
uxury and splendor, all settled and comfortable, as I sug- 
gest, you'll let this over-mortga, place come under the 
hammer, and go home to your old father without clothes 
— back?” 

Jrsula stood, black and tall, by the desolate hearth. 
“Uncle Mopius, I don’t want the moncy, but I’m very 
sorry not to be able to do as you wish. This is my sole 
opportunity, my single bit of influence, so to say, in my 
new position, and I must use it as I think best.” 

Tears of spite swam across Mynheer Mopius’s vision. 
“Ursula,” he said, ‘‘ you—you idiot, why didn’t you tell 
me you had political opinions before ?” 

ey didn’t know you cared—but what difference would 
that have made?” she answered, innocently. 

He caught up his hat with anindignant swoop. ‘‘ Never 
again,” he said, ‘‘shall you touch a penny of mine, You 
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are ruining my prospects and your own, from sheer 
caprice. shall never, now, be a member of Parliament, 
But I'll pay you out. And to think that have done 
this—you, who are my own sister Mary's child!” 

** Yes,” replied Ursula, grimly. “1 always was.” 


(ro se conTinUED.) 


MUSIC. 


‘HE performance of Verdi's Aida at the Metropolitan 

Opera-house on the evening of April 19th hardly met 
with the measure of success it deserved. It is true that 
Madame Nordica, who filled the title r6éle, showed traces 
of fatigue, and was forced to save herself during the earlier 
scenes in order to meet the requirements of the last act; 
but, nevertheless, the representation, viewed as a whole, 
was unusually good. Signor Tamagno sang and acted 
the part of Rhadames with splendid spirit, producing the 
desired excitement and pleasure by the force and color of 
his marvellous high C in the finale of the second act. 
Signor Ancona did not exhaust the possibilities of his 
réle, but his agreeable voice was heard to advantage in the 
music written for Amouasro. To M. Plancon should be 
accorded all possible praise. His dignity, cultivated de- 
livery, and imposing presence made him an ideal High 
Priest. Madame Mantelli was an excellent Amneris; the 
orchestra, ballet, and chorus were far above the average, 
and the pictorial and scenic effects proved adequate. 
Roméo et Juliette— with Madame Eames substituted for 
Madame Melba as Juliette—drew a large and enthusiastic 
matinée audience on Saturday, the 20th, Madame Eames 
and M. Jean de Reszké receiving any number of recalls, 
and the stage being strewn with floral trophies at the con- 
clusion of the final act. 

The demonstrations were prolonged to such a wearisome 
extent that Madame Eames was forced to make a little 
speech in bebalf of M. Jean de Reszké and herself before 
they could free themselves from their admirers and depart 
in peace. The same order of enthusiasm prevailed at the 
Saturday evening performance, when Madame Melba sang 
the ae of Donizetti's Lucia di Lammermoor in her peer- 
less fashion to a full house. Needless to say, the sextet 
and the mad scene had to be repeated, and Madame Melba 
achieved a success which her phenomenal gifts fully en- 
title her to enjoy, and which she may invariably count on 
whenever she appears in this opera. The opening night 
of the second week in the supplementary season of Franco 
Italian representations was devoted to Wagner's great mu- 
sic comedy, Die Meistersinger, delivered in Italian. M. 
Jean de Reszké’s Walther is too well known and too widely 
admired to need special comment, though one cannot pass 
it by without a word of sincere praise. He was in excel- 
lent form, and sang superbly. There is no doubt that 
M. Edouard de Reszké will make an exceptionally fine 
Hans Sachs when the rdle becomes familiar, and when he 
has absorbed the ideas which are so essential for all ar- 
tists who desire to interpret the Wagnerian music-dramas. 
M. de Reszké’s mighty voice, his gigantic physique, and 
his strong sense of humor fit him by nature for the part 
of the cobbler-poet, and bis art in the delivery of his voice 
must be welcomefl i Sachs’s music, as it is in all that he 
sings. He is very seriously handicapped by the use of 
a language wholly out of sympathy with the Teutonic 
spirit of the quaint comedy, and when he is heard with a 
company of German artists the more forceful language will 
prove to his advantage, and enable his listenérs to criticise 
his impersonation wiih some degree of justice. He misses 
the poetic and suggestive ideas, and the persoval note is 
too strongly emphasized as yet; but this was to be ex- 
pected while surrounded by the members of a troupe 
whose individual efforts are considered and admired we 
apart from the necessities of harmonious general effecis 
which are the very foundation of the music-dramas. 

The music written for Eva suits Madame Eames’s beau- 
tiful voice. She has no conception of the character, simple 
as it is, and apparently she makes no attempt to act the 

art. M. Plancon, like M. Jean de Reszké, has already 
identified himself with Wagner's music, and possesses that 
poise and dignity which, added to his rare gifts, place 
him far in advance of most foreign interpreters of Wag- 
nerian roles. He sang the address magnificently, and his 
whole performance was beyond criticism. Signor Car- 
bone exaggerated his part, Beckmesser, and was heavy to 
an unbearable degree; M. d’Aubigny (a young artist for- 
merly associated with Daly’s Theatre Company) did good 
work as David ; the choruses and orchestra were satisfac- 
tory, and a crowded house and vigorous applause demon- 
strated public appreciation of the work and the curiosity 
to listen to French and Italian singers in it. 

The Madison Square Garden concert-hall was well filled 
on Tuesday afternoon, April 28d, by an audience yng 
to hear Mile. Szumowska’s second piano recital. The im- 
pression produced on this second hearing accents the con- 
viction that the young Polish pianist has a brilliant future 
in store for her, The opening number of her programme 
was a Beethoven sonata, Op. 31, No.3. Paderewski was 
never a great Beethoven player, in spite of the fuct that 
his superlatively lovely tone-color wove a certain charm 
about the works of the great master, which persuaded 
those who owned very little real love of Beethoven's com- 

sitions that Paderewski was singularly fitted to reveal 

thoven’s works and place them in sympathetic rela- 
tion with modern tastes and views. 

If the renowned Polish pianist’s national limitations 
stood in the way of his ae success as an interpreter 
of Beethoven, it could not be expected that his pupil— 
and a female pupil at that—would grasp the heroic sim- 
plicity, the solid. massive strength, which is utterly Teu- 
tonic, and which is an absolute and entire necessity where 
Beethoven is concerned. Mademoiselle Szumowska played 
the sonatas carefully, reverently, with due regard for 
classic form, and with a clear precision which was assured- 
ly delightful, and her beautiful singing tone aided her in 
holding the attention of her listeners. An andante con 
variazioni, by Haydn, followed, and was deliciously ren- 
dered; and a surprising degree of intelligence, considering 
Mademoiselle Szumowska’s youth, entered into the inter- 
pretation of Schumann’s Papillons, the phrases being in- 
troduced with variety, and an reer toag | dainty and 
graceful technique supplying charming effects ut it 
was, after all, in the Chopin Sonata, at the close of the 
first-part of the programme, that her audience felt that 
Mademoiselle Szumowska had slipped her leading - rein 
and stood forth entirely free, at home in the music of her 


country. The Sonata was a revelation, and it is to be 
hoped that the young Polish piavist may soon be heard 
in a Chopin tal, w an endless field presents itself, 
and one in which she could not possibly have a rival. 
How fascinating her performance of the various nocturnes 
and préludes (which are so ruthlessly murdered by pian- 
ists who can never enter into their capricious, dreamy 
moods) would be, and how much could be learned from 
this thoroughly winning native of Poland! The second 
panes of her programme on Tuesday afternoon was filled 

ya yey Intermezzo Polacca, and Caprice, by Pa- 
derewski, an F-minor étude, by Liszt, the Wagner Liszt 
‘* Fileuse,” and Liszt’s ‘‘ Campanilla"”—a modern group, in 
which Paderewski's teachings counted as potent influences 
to leave impressions of the most favorable nature in re- 
gard to his pupil's ability. 

The Metropolitan Opera-house was the scene of an ex- 
cellent performance of Rigoletto on the evening of April 
23d. M. Maurel appeared as the unhappy oo and 
interpreted the part with power. Madame Melba was 
slightly out of voice, and refused all encores, although 
she was warmly applauded after her delivery of the 
famous aria ‘“‘Coro nome,” and was the recipient of count- 
less bouquets. Signor Russitano as the Duke, and Ma- 
dame Scalchi as Maddalena, did good work in the well- 
worn but always popular quartet. 






f ANSWERS-TO ‘3 
CORRESPONDENTS 


E. 8. M.—Accordion-pleated skirts will be worn, though they are not 
in ae prect favor as they were a year ago. 

J. E. B. ann Ururrs.-—W 
when graduating, at concert: 





ris to wear 
summer, 
are described in the New Y Fashions of the preeent number. 

E. M. T. readi present num- 
ber you will discover the use of stiff interlining is a matter of in- 
dividual taste. Make an India silk by any of the designs for taffeta 
silks lately given. Have the skirt gored well {o front and on the sides, 
and straight in the back, to hang from the same belt as that of a foun- 
dat skirt more closely gored. The “Silk Gown with Box-Pleated 
Waist,” illustrated on page 188 of Bazar No. 7, of which a patiern is 
given, is an excellent el for you. 

Sonsoriser.—For your June wedding have rose-pink taffeta and 
white chiffon for bridemaids’ gowns. See description of such dresses 
in the New York Fashions of the present number. 

L. A. U.—The godet skirt with gored front and side breadths is most 
worn, Kead about sleeve-expanders in the New York Fashions of this 


number. 
L. E. N. T.—Either checked silk or crépon is suitable for the dress of 
a girl of seventeen. For graduating dresses, read New York Fashions 
of the present number of the Bazan. 
E. 8. M.—White and black striped ribbons are in great favor, not 
out for trimming hats, but also for trimming dresses of cream-white 
8 


Routs.—If living at a distance and unable to call on a bride on any of 
her reception days, it is proper to send cards to reach her on her first 
“day.” Atasummer garden party the hostess shotld receive in the 
house. After all ber guests have arrived she can leave her post and be 
out-of-doors with them. When such an entertainment is given to cele- 
brate a twenty-fifth anniversary it is pretty to have the lettering on the 
invitations in silver,and as many of the bridemaids who officiated at 
the wedding as can be present receive with the hostess, If the supper 
is served from a large table, the floral centre piece should have the 
figures 25 in flowers, and there should be a large wedding-cake 
with silver frosting and “25th anniversary” written ucroes it in silver. 
As the celebration is to be out-of-doors, have the supper served in a 
tent or on the piagzzas, and a band of music and plenty of out-<door 

ames. 

Sosscerer.—-A best man is not yy at a home wedding, but 
convenient, as he attends to all the small details for the groom, A 
bride’s household linen should be marked with her own name or ini- 
tials, never her husband's. A “noon wedding” should be celebrated 
at twelve o'clock or a little later, not after one, 

Maus. W. E. M.—The menu for an evening wedding depends on the 
amount of money to be spent and the size of the entertainment; for 
an ordinary occasion, however, have the following: Bouillon, lobster 
Newburg, chicken croquettes, lobster and chicken salad, sandwiches, 
plain rolls, ice-cream and ices, cake, candies, coffee, punch and lemon- 
ade, and wedding-cake either in small boxes for the guests to take on 
leaving the house, or in a large cake to be cut on the table, The 
supper should be served from a large table at one end of the —- 
room; chairs or little tables can be scattered around the room, and the 
waiters can help to the various dishes from the large table, and pass 
them, on plates or platters, to the guests when they are seated. 

A Canavian Sussontuen.—Unless the bride is a widow, it is per- 
fectly proper for her to wear a white satin dress and a veil at th rty- 
ove years of age. When the maid of honor is a little girl, she stands 
in front of the other bridemaids at the altar, but the firet bridemaid 
lifts the bride's veil, arranges her train, ete. It isa good plan to have 
a list of the important guests’ names and where they are to be seated 
in the church made out for the ushers, especially if the latter are 
strangers in the town where the wedding is celebrated ; this prevents 
confusion and bad feeling; the ushers can quietly ask each guest his 
or her name and refer to the list. Have the reception supper served 
from a large table in the dining-room ; little tables can be p! about 
the room where the guests can be seated, and the waiters can pass the 
dishes from the large table. No signal is for the guests to 
enter the dining-roum; they can go in during the evening, and not all 
at once, which is better, as your room is rather smal! to accommodate 
80 many people at one time. The bridal ty should have their 
supper, after all the guests have been received, at a special table, which 
should be kept for them a) from the others. The wedding-cake cau 
be placed on the large table and cut from there, or be in small pieces 
in white boxes tied with white ribbon for the guests to take on leaving 
the house. A bride-cake is cut through the heya y by the bride 
into the number of pieces that there are ushers and bridemaids, and a 
ring is hidden in it; the person finding the ring is supposed to be the 
next one to be married. 

Mus. A. G. C.—When beginning housekeeping buy a set of china 
that cun easily be matched. For inst: moges with a delicate color- 
ed border or design is pretty, and the blue Dresden onion pattern is 
always good. It is fashionable to have odd sets of plates for fruit, 
salud, dessert, etc. Lovely sets of a dozen plates and a platter come 
for ice-cream ; it is worth while to buy this set of fine quality, as the 
plates can be used for other courses. For butter, use either small 
silver butter-plates, or the large china bread-and-butter plates; these 
need not match the china set, but should harmonize with it. Butter 
should be served in small balls or pats on ice in a silver or cut-glass 
butter-dish. For oil and vinegar, prettily shaped little cruets come in 
cut or fancy glass about six iuches high. Worcester sauce is usually 
served in its own bottle, but at present small silver cases to huld the 
bottle can be bought, and are very | A liquid dessert should be 
served in a low cut or fancy glass dish. The little book The Expert 
Waitress will give all necessary suggestions in regard to setting the 
table , etc, 

X.—As your entertainment is to take place in June, why do you not 
arrange to have something out-of-doors? An amusing way to enter- 
tain the clab would be “ A Fortune-telling Evening.” Have a small 
gypsy tent somewhere on pen gee wo or piazzas ; decorate it in side and 
out with bright-colored and rugs, aave a kettle on a tripod boil- 
ing over a small fagot fire, and some fancy # hung about inside. 
Select a girl or woman who is quick at reading faces and jumping to 
conclusions; let her study as and be disguised in a regular 
gypsy costume, The guests ld go into the teut alone and have 
their fortunes told caperateas but if the gypsy is ingenious she will 
make much fun, and you w it have on y evening. Another good 
entertainment is “A Title Evening.” Every one is expected to rep- 
resent the title of some book in dress, as, for instance, one wearing a 
coin fastened around the neck on a piece of embroidery silk is The 
Mill on the etc. If your guests have a little time to work up 
their costumes this will prove most interesting, and a prize can be 
given to the m who guesses the greatest number of tities cor- 
rectly. Have the supper, as you out-of-doors on the piazzas ; 
let each table be decorated with wild flowers, and if you carry out the 

for ice-cream in the 


have little every one, 
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THE COLLEGE SETTLEMENT. 

( NE of the most interesting instances of woman's work 
ia the College Settlement, at 95 Rivington Street, New 

a band of earnest women have organized, in 
unpretentious manner, an institution which 
of great benefit, not only to the people in 
neighborhood it has been established, but to those 
who are ¢ arrying on the enterprise 

The work, which was started in East 
Woman's University Settlement, made 
upon four American college graduates who were study 
ing at Newnham, Oxford, at the time. They came home 
with the earnest purpose to see if American women could 
not accomplish here what English women were doing in 
England 

The New York College Settlement was opened in dep 
tember, 1889, and has since its organization afforded one 
of the most valuable opportunities for the study of social 


York, where 
a quiet and 
is productive 
w hose 


London by the 
a deep impression 


acience and sociology at first hand that exists to-day in 

this country ; 
Never before in the history of the world has social 

science assumed the importance that it has to-day, and 


while the College Settlement seeks to aid those among 
whom it has planted itself in purely social and educa 
tional ways, its main object is to bring young women of 
the educated classes into closer touch with their poorer 
brothers and sisters, in order that by personal experience 
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Sarr Waist 
For pattern 


ror Boy rrom 10 To 11 Years op. 


and description see No. V. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Reerer ror Boy rrom 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see No. XI. on pattern-sheet Supplement 
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of their ways and manners of life they may be able 
better to work out the great social problems of the age, 
and do their share toward the amelioration of existing 
conditions, 

The Settlement is located in a broad old-fashioned red- 
brick house in one of the most densely populated tene- 
ment-house districts in the city. What first attracts one’s 
attention to the building is a small glass conservatory 
built in the front-room windows, and filled with flower- 
ing plants. This alone expresses in a simple way the 
character and object of the colony of workers. 

The room inside has softly tinted walls, clean painted 
floor, and low bookshelves. A few good pictures and 
photographs from well-known works hang on the walls. 
A plant is on the mantel, and a low tea table set by the 
fireplace, some comfortable wicker chairs, and a rug in 
the centre of the room make a decidedly homelike and 
cheerful, though very simple effect. The back room is 
the dining room, and furnished so as to have the same 
effect of good taste and simplicity as the parlor. 

These two rooms are those most generally used in the 
house. Here meet the most of the clubs, societies, class- 
es, and other organizations, which have received their first 
impetus and constant encouragement from the Settlement. 
The good taste displayed in these rooms cannot but have a 
beneficial and educational effect upon those coming into 
them from the great double-decker tenements in the neigh- 
borhood, 

The front room on the next floor is one of the prettiest 
in the house, and is used as the residents’ parlor. Here 
the workers can meet for consultation, and sometimes for 
relaxation and quiet. The other rooms are used as bed- 
rooms. In the basement isthe office of Dr. Jane E. Rob- 
bins, the head worker. Dr. Robbins has been there for 
two years and a half, and the practice of her profession 
has given her exceptional advantages for knowing the 
needs, the aspirations, and the limitations of those among 





HovusEKEEPING APRON. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


whom she is constantly moving. One or two others may 
fairly be called permanent workers, but the majority come 
for about three months, and then make room for others. 
Owing to the hard times, the staff has not been quite as 
large as usual during the last year, as the members of the 
household pay their board, and of course are unable while 
they are there to engage in any lucrative employment. 

The Settlement is in no sense a relief society. It aims 
simply to mingle with the people on a footing of equal- 
ity, to stimulate the social interest, and to give them such 
help in organizing 
clubs, classes, and 
societies as their 
wider experience 
enables them to 
do, and to make 
the house a cen 
tre of social life 
for the neighbor- 
hood. 

The clubs are 
for all ages—some 
for little boys and 
girls of six, some 
for those from ten 
to fourteen, some 
for young men 
and women, and 
some for their 
parents. Among 
the fifteen or 
more associations 
that have been al- 
ready organized 
may be mentioned 
the Young Key- 
stones, in which 
boys and_ girls 
meet to discuss 
the matters per- 
taining to city 
politics. A Good 
Seed Society is 
held on Sunday, 
when hymns are 
sung and stories 
told which con- 
vey moral lessons. 
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Fig. 1.—Lrrrie Grav's Sun- Bonner. 
For pattern and description see No. VI. on pattern-sheet Sapp. 
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The Zither Club is a musical society for boys, which is 
now so well established that it is able to conduct its affairs 
without assistance from the Settlement. The Clan Alpine 
is another society for boys, who meet to hear and talk 
about distinguished American citizens. The Woman's 
Home Improvement Club is devoted to talks and discus 
sions on practical subjects connected with the household, 
and it gives a monthly reception at the Settlement. 

Music is made an attractive feature in all of these asso 
ciations, and especially in those for men and women, of 
which there are several. 

The educational work that has been carried on has been 
mainly of an industrial character, such as cooking, dress- 
making, and wood-carving, though some instruction has 
been given in singing, literature, and politics. In 1898 a 
free kindergarten was opened in a house across the street, 
which the Settlement leased in order to extend its work 
in a direction where it is evident that much good could 
be accomplished. The kindergarten has proved a great 
success. At the close of each session a luncheon is served 
of bread and milk by the mothers in turn. 

The back yard of 96 Rivington Street isa garden which 
is planted and cared for by the children, and is the object 
of their greatest interest and pleasure. The back yard of 
95 is a play-ground,where the children play in heaps of 
sand and in the swings. In addition a free circulating 
library and a flourishing station of the Penny Provident 
Fund are carried on. 

In all these enterprises the residents have the assistance 
of a number of helpers who come from outside. Although 
the house is open during the entire summer, a house is 
rented in Katonah, New York, for the summer months, 
where, as much as possible, the work is carried on, and 
where a large number of young people are enabled to 
enjoy two weeks’ vacation in the country, an altogether 
novel experience to most of them. 
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SMOKING-JACKETS AND 
HOUSE-COATS. 
fhe are certain little luxuries in 

which we all owe it to ourselves to 
indulge, and among these men may class 
their house-coats. Especially busy men, 
who work hard all day, and like to spend 
their evenings at home resting from the 
day’s toil. Every man whose moments 
are full, from the time he rises and hur- 
ries off to business in the morning to the 
evening when he comes home worn out, 
knows the feeling of pleasure with which 
he looks forward to the hour after din 
ner when he can throw himself into his 
easy-chair, light his cigar, and lose him 
self for a while with his favorite author 

It is almost worth while being very 
tired just to experience the delightful 
sense of rest that steals over one at this 
time. His attitude of mind toward the 
world is altogether changed. There is 
no longer any necessity to be alert. 
There is an entire relaxation from the 
strain under which he has been all day. 
Then it is that his smoking-jacket comes 
in and contributes, how much only he 
who has such a favorite easy coat knows, 
to his comfort. 

It is a curious thing about clothes that 
they do affect one’s mood very markedly. 
One looks at himself from a different 
stand-point with every change of gar- 
ments. Men who in their ordinary busi- 
ness dress are apt to be short and brusque 
become, as soon as they don the clothes 
in which they are accustomed to go about 
in polite society, suave and easy of man- 
ner, and this, too, when they are still 
with the same people. We are such 
creatures of habit that as we are accus- 
tomed with a certain dress to have a cer- 
tain manner, we fall into that manner 
naturally on assuming the dress. 

And since this is so, how important it 
is that we should have clothes in which 
it is our custom to rest, so that when 
we take off the working-coat and put on 
the resting-coat we may at the same time 
take off the cares that go with the for- 
mer, and assume the quiet care-free atti- 
tude of mind that goes with the latter! 

In selecting a smoking-jacket one has 
the. widest range in his choice. Many 
of them are very pretty, and one can al- 
ways find a coat that is becoming to him. 
Some, however, made of Chinese silk, 
and thickly wadded with cotton, should 
be avoided. They are not only bulky 
and ugly, but they wear out so quickly 
that they do not pay to buy. The best 
coats are made of velvet, black, dark 
blue, or brown, lined with quilted satin. 
Such a coat is really very handsome, and 
a man who is the happy possessor of one 
need wish for nothing better, for winter 
at least. It is perhaps too heavy to be 
worn in warm weather, and for the sum- 
mer season one may get a thinner coat, 
made of a soft gray woollen material, 
with large black or brown checks. This 
is unlined, and is the easiest, most becom- 
ing garment one could wish, 

In the matter of color it is permitted 
that a smoking-jacket be quite gay. This 
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is the one point of departure from the 
sombre seriousness of man’s usual dress. 
Here is the opportunity, if one has any 
little lurking fondness for bright color, 
to indulge it in a mild sort of way, al- 
though, as a rule, it is doubtful whether 
a coat of many colors is ever a desirable 
possession. > 

Apart from the comfort there is in a 
garment of this kind, it is well worth 
having as a matter of economy. When 
one is lounging about rather carelessly, 
as he is apt to do in the privacy of his 
own apartments, his other coats easily 
get wrinkled and pulled out of shape, 
und they soon lose their fresh, well 
taken-care-of look. A smoking-jacket 
will save these coats very much, and it 
will be surprising to see how long they 
will remain in good condition. 

Of course a smoking-jacket has its 
own times and places. It is primarily 
a coat for a man’s own den, and it should 
be worn only when one is, so to speak, 
off duty 


SAVOIR-FAIRE. 


ele know what todo. What a world 

of comfort it must be to those people, 
and there are not so very many, who are 
always able to do just the right thing 
at just the right time and in just the 
right way! Itis a great gift. 0 some 
it seems to come naturally, and others 
cannot acquire it, though they strive for 
years. 

It is a beautiful thing to see a man or 
woman who is never at a loss, who is 
always easy, with a modest self-confi- 
dence, and who therefore does not go 
through the world treading on other 
people’s toes, as the blunderer, more con- 
scious of himself than of what he is 
doing or saying, is so apt to do. 

Every one who has not been generous- 
ly endowed by.a kind providence with 
this gift of knowledge of the right thing 
to do owes it to society at large to culti- 
vate it in himself to his utmost ability, 
not only for his own sake, but for the 
sake of all those with whom he is thrown 
in contact. Nothing is more painful 
than to see a man so embarrassed that he 
has lost bis head, and nothing makes one 
feel more uncomfortable than to be the 
innocent cause of throwing another into 
a panic of confusion. For it is embar- 
rassment and loss of se)f-possession more 
than anything else that prevents people 
from doing and saying the right things 
at the right time. 

One soon loses patience with those 
who are always becoming embarrassed. 
There is little excuse for most of them. 
They could overcome it if they would 
really try. Lf they would grit their 
teeth and go ahead when anything par- 
ticularly formidable seems to loom up 





before them, they would soon find that their 
fear and hesitation bad fled, and that in their 
place had come a power they never before 
possessed to do and say graceful things 





| 


But what of those who in perfect self-pos- 
session and coolness make the most outra | 
geous blunders, never conscious of what | 
hould be done, but, in fact, thinking that 
what they are doing is quite correct? You | 
caunot give peopl tact if they do not possess | 
i and without tact the case is hopeless. 
There must be that subtie something that in 
forms one instantly what manner of people 
he is with, and what he may and may not say 
umong them. Without this the unfortunate 
will go blundering along, always doing the | 
wrong thing to the end of the chapter 

One should learn to judge the people he 
meets. He shoul! try to see things from | 
their point of view, and should avoid as much | 
as possible doing and saying those things 
that he knows will offend their taste. 


NOVEL FIRESIDE ORNAMENTS. 

‘PECIALLY attractive 
I naments in the home 
tleman 


among fireside or- 
of un English gen 
of wealth was a fire-grate, antique in 


general appearance but novel in structure 
Silver owls, life size, sitting on either end of | 
the fender-bar, and the old brass mountings | 
of the fire-dogs, made one long for the im- 
possible ‘‘ means” wherewith to indulge one’s 
taste 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 





has been need for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers fo ir children while teething, with perfect | 
snecess. Ile hes the child, sofiens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and ie the best remedy for 
diarrhan Bold by druggiate in every part of the | 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[{ Ade.) | 


LAUGHING BABIES 


e loved by everybod Those raised on the Gall 







Borden Eagle mdensed Milk are compar- 
atively free from « rea. Infant Health is a valu- 
able pamphlet vers, Send your address for a 


copy to New York Condensed Milk Co., N. Y.—{Adv.) 
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Gh PURE. NON ORADE. 
y «6 " On this Continent, have received 
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WALTER BAKER & CO, 
COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 
Industrial and Food 


weir 
Their delicious BREAK? PAST ct coc wi pr 
pure end solu die, and costs leas than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


_ WALTER BAKER & BAKER & GO, DORCHESTER, MA MASS. 


MONARCH. 


King of Bicycles. 





Light, Graceful, Strong, Speedy, 
Beautifully finished, exquisitely designed. 





Four Models—$85 & $100. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


| 

Monarch Cycle Co. | 

Factory and Main Office, Lake and Halsted Sts. 
Retail Salesroom, 280 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Eastern Warehouse: 7-99 Reade St., N.Y. 

The C. F. Guyon Co., Lid., Managers. 


Boston Agents: Chandler & Barber, 15-17 


Eliot St. 
Other Branches: San Francisco, Portland, Salt 
Lake City, Denver, Memphis, Detroit, Toronto. 
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Dr. Warner’s Coraline Corsets 
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Four million women are comfortable 
Four million women look well 
Four million women are wearing 
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I do nee WRIG 's 
ANTISEPTIC NYRR 
TOOTH SOAP, and I do 
have BEAUTIFUL TEETH 
and a sweet breath. Pre- 
serves the enamel. Heals 
the gums. Removes tartar. 
It's entirely free from acida, 
and all emart Dentists rec- 
ommend its constant use. 
We're not afraid to rend von 
a trial sample free. Write. 
Large box for 2% cents in 
stamps. LOOK OUT! 
There are imitations. 


WRIGHT & CO., Chemists 
Detroit, Mich. 








Home eiias 





Without Medicine. 


160 Firrn Ave., N. Y., April 5, 1895. 
“*** My ‘confidence in the merits of the 
Electropoise—simple, convenient, economical 
and effective as it is—has constantly grown 
with my increasing observation and yx 
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puts the Redfern 
Bias Corded Vel- 
vet on her ‘‘nice” 
gowns, and the 
Duxbak Rain- 
proof on her wet 
weather dress 


and she e 
says . when 
she asks for 
o* es these brands of 
Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt Binding. 


et of the'S. H. & M."’ miniature ere showing 
the latest Parisian wim © with book “How to 
Bind the Dress Skirt,"’ mailed for 1 0c. in ‘samps. 
The S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box N.Y. 


“S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 
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muslin 
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white 


skirts. 





to , the Touch Touch, isa 
common sympt om of 
rheumatic Foints. 
Rheumatism can be 
pa only by curing 

its cause, preventing 
the formation and a within the system 


Tender 





of deleterious substances. To do this, use 


Dr. Whitehall’s Rheumatic Cure 


It relieves inflammatory rheumatism in a few hours, 
od mors ceasing and swelling diminishing from the 

nning of t treatment. Free sample sent on 
mention of this 
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Beeman’s— 


50 cents a box; 6 boxes, $2.50. 
i! Megrimine Co., 


South Bend, sdnsaall 





THE ORIGINAL 


Pepsin Gum 
name Heeman ph 4 
The Pt Perfection of 
mpron fu Gum 
And a Delicious 
Indigestion and Sea Sickness. 
Send 5c, for sample package. 


Beeman Chemical Co. 
No. (8 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
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omen Cures |“ How?” 
Cases 

Writ for booklet 
Pronounced that tells all ‘voit 
‘e | the Electropoi 

Incurable Mailed free. 


Electrolibration Co., 122 Broadway, New York 
346 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
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SHOPPING and business of all kinds 


in oft York by a lady of 
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redoreness. “MISS A. sa BOND, $8 Lexington Ave., N.Y 
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HOLDFAST 


Ask to see our patent HOLDFAST Belt and Skirt Attachment, 
which prevents the belt from sliding up, and the skirt. from sag- 


HOLDFAST and attach it yourself. 


MANHATTAN NOVELTY CO., 


charge. Circular 
HELP MOsT 
WOMEN. 









se the cost of the BELT. Buy the 
No sewing required. 
{ he hasn’t it send his name to 
415 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
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HYGIENIC, ADHERENT & 


TOILET POWDER —- CEX. F*A'W, Inventor 


©, Rue de ta Paix, Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those 





the word “FRANCE” and the signature CH. FAY 
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THE HELYDAKE HAIR CURLERS 


Made entirely of soft rubber, can 
be my in with no discomfort ; also 
in dark and light colors ; are hardly 
noticeable while being worn; prac- 
tically unbreakable, and cannot fall 
off; make a round, soft, natural curl. 
For sale by Dry-Goods and Notion 
Houses, or sent, postpaid, for a5 cts. 





State child’s or ladies’ size, and 
color desired. 


THE HELYDAKE ©0., 
P. O. Box 76, Pueblo, Col. 
ge. Enclose ac. stamp 


DEAFNESS 


Head Noises relieved by using 
ar Drums. 








WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 
184 Trust Bidg., Loulsville, Ky. 
1122 Broadway, New York. 
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& 128 White Street, New York 
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Mar 4, 1896, 


For Boys’ 
Spring Suits. 


We have a dark biue, cheviot-finished aocne. 
which has been proved b , by cal — to be 
absolutely all woo and 
wears so wel: that we have ) made it ir into’ suits 
for all ages, as follows: 


: A etiogats vie ovtawey jake - 
ng vest front which can en ou 5 
and jacket worn with waist o> blouse— 5- oo 
3 tod yrs., 

In double-breastid jacket and 
pants—6 to IS yrs., 


short $5.00 


$10.00 


Double-breasted sack suits, wi h long 
trou"ers—14 to 15 yre., 
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We.! tined, we'l made, and possessing the fit | 


and fini- h characteristic of our estas. 
these garments will be fouad as satisfacto 

for general wear as others which are mud 
more ex; ensive. 


Over 700 iilustrations 
of the best things for children in our new catalogue—to 
any address (or 4 cents postage. 


BEST&CO%,.62 West 


23d Street, 
New York 
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‘THe UNIVERSAL PERFUME. MURRAY 
& LANMIAN’S FLORIDA WATER. 
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Cotton Dress, 


Fabrics 
PLAIN AND FANCY PIQUES, 


Printed Dimities, Striped Batisies, 


Crepes and Crepons, Printed Organ- 
dies, White and Colored Dotted Swiss, 
Plisse Fabrics. 


“DAVID & JOHN ANDERSON’S”’ 
CELEBRATED 


ZEPHYRS 
Proadvveuy KH 19th él. 


NEW YORK CITY 
DRESS 


YPSILANTI crit 
UNDERWEAR 


The only sanitary underwear. 
Endorsed by physicians 
throughout the country. This 
is a good time to become ac- 
quainted with the merits of 
Ypsilanti—for 1895 you will 
find 


PRICES DOWN. 


Send for Catalogue and our new 
book entitled “ AM/odern Under- 
wear, and How to Wear It.” 
They are free. 


HAY & TODD MFC.CO. 
YPSILANTI, MICH. 


ap nn 


Fit of Corset with Com- 
jort. and Flexibility 
of Waist. 


CLASP 08 BUTTON FRONT 
Materials, Workman- 
ship and Fit Perfect. 
Also, Baby's Chit- 
dren’s and Misses’. 
Ph by leading cleal- 

Send for illus- 
. trated price list. 
» The, N. Chadwick Co. 
Brooxtry, N. Y. 


WriteforCat. of STONEWARE LINED REFRIGERATORS. 
Monroe Refrigerator Co., Box Z, Lockland,O. 
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Suits, Wraps, Waists, etc. 





We desire to place in the hands of every reader of the Bazar our new Summer Catalogue of Suits and 
Wraps, and samples of the materials from which we make these garments. We make every garment to order, 
thus insuring that perfection of fit and finish which is not to be found in ready-made goods. ¥. pay all express 
charges. Summer Styles now ready. 

New designs in Mohair, Alpaca, and Brilliantine Suits, tn great! cool for Summer wear, from $10 up. 

Cloth, Mohair, Crepon, and Silk Skirts from §7 up. Duck Skirts, $2.75 

Teviot Suits, "something ape | Fad omy gees and cooler than Duck, in beautiful patterns, from $8 u 

Tailor-made Outing, blazer, and ite from light weight serges, mixtures, coverts, cheviots, etc., bon $10 up. 
pees and for Summer A... ¥ and newest materials. 

‘ereale and Lawn Shirt Waists in neat designs, 89 cts. to $1.50. 

Silk Waists, stylish and dressy, in handsome terns, $4.50 w 

Duck Suits in a variety of styles and materials, from §4 up. Capes from $4 up. Jackets from $5 up. Travelling Ulsters, ete 

Write to-day for our new Catalogue. It gives illustrations, descriptions, and prices of all the latest in 
We will mail it to you, together with a tape measure, new measurement diagram, 
and more than FIFTY SAMPLES of the materials from which we make the garments to select from, on receipt 
of four cents postage. You may select any style, and we will make it to order for you from any of our materials. 
Among our samples are the latest materials for Tailor-made and Outing Suits and Wraps; also samples for Duck 
Suits, Silk Waists, Shirt Waists, Teviot Suits, Mohair Suits, etc. Some new imported materials just received. 
We also sell cloth for Tailor-made Suits at from go cents to $5 per yard. Please mention the Bazar. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK co., ‘182 and 154 West 234 ‘Street, New York, 


New styles 
















You desire to be Stylish 
We will tell you How— 
Interline the Puffed Sleeves 


and Skirts of your Spring 
and Summer Costumes with 








and the result will be a 
realization of your desire. 


Puffed Sleeves and Skirts 


will not lose their shape if lined 
with Fibre Chamois— unaf- 
fected by dampness— endorsed 
by all leading modistes. 





To be found at the Lining Counter 
of all leading Dry Goods Stores. 


ID IDIDIDIDIPD RID ID ID ID ID IGDC@ 


WRINGING DRY Gaia 


isimpossible unless y hen you LAMERICAN WRINGER CO. | a 


bu: 
wringer insist on having the Te WARRANTED | ROLLS « of the AMER 


t manufacturers of Wringers and Rolle 
‘athe a es 30 4800 capita . See our pame and warrant ry. : : 
on roils. oP ass ooo information FREE, Add Chambers Street, New York, 





“‘ The durability of these fabrics is so well known as to call for no further remarks."’ 
THE SPRING ASSORTMENT OF 
PRIESTLEY ’s BIACH DRESS Goonvs 


Includes 
CREPONS, CRAPE CLOTHS, EUDORAS, CREPON EFFECTS, GRENADINES, CRAVENETTES. 
Also, a large line of Swivel Effects and plain weaves, Be sure that the name “ Priestley ” is on the selvedge! 
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Vantine’s 


India Cotton Printed Curtains ; 
yellow ground, with small fig- 
ure designs; palm leaf borders 
top and bottom; size about 
4x8 feet. 


Very suitable for Summer 
Cottages. 


By mail, free of postage, for $2.25; stamps, reg- 
istered letter money order. Send for last issue 
Vantine’s Monthly — free. A. Vantine & 
_ Co, 877 and d 879 | Broadway, | New York. 


No More Shields 
WorninDresses 


POCKETS ARE NOW 
THE THING. 


The 


Kureka Patent 
Corset Cover 


has open pockets for holding shields. The shields are 
held securely in place, can be instantly removed for laun- 
dering garment, and as easily replaced; no stitching. 
The perfection of neatness and conveuience. Indispen- 
sable fe for shirt waists and light dresses. 

Ask for Eureka Shields, lightest weight, and made for 





the garment. Where to buy them : 

R. H. Macy & Co.. ste eeeeeeereeenens v4th St., New York. 
Lord & Taylor... -Grand St., New York. 
Ledwig ‘Br. Bi sees soth St., New York. 
w ros. sane P yy w. 14th St., New York. 
r Ridley & ecoceses poubednecee Gund St., New York. 
Ridley & Sons. so enees coeceveeses th St.. New York. 

Wechsler Bros. & Co. . enbeae Fe ton St., Brooklyn. 
Marshall Field & Co. ogee Cc hicago, i 
{ mn Marsh & C0... 6. cess ccweeenecescceeeeeee . Boston, Mass, 
‘ohn Wanamaker.... Philadelphia, ~ 

Woodward & Lothrop Washington, D 
Hutzler Bros....... ..+«.Baltimore, Ma. 
m, ys & Anderson Buffalo, N. Y. 
Hower & — Cleveland, O 
Lasalle & Koch....... Toledo, O 
we Fanny ‘& liunter. Detroit, Mich 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Cincinnati, O 
Columbus, 0. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul, Minn 

Nashville, Tenn 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 


T. m Co 
jou Shithee'c Co.. 
unn, Taft & Co 
oseph Horne & C 
Withers Barr Dry G soods Co 
Mannheimer Bros. 
Thompson & td 
Louis Wolf & ¢ 


R. F. Herndon & Co Springfield, Iil. 
Wilcox Bros. Bloomington, I! 
joumeeen, Cooper & Co Aurora, Ili 

cCabe Bros... Rock Island, Il. 
}. H.C. Petersen's Sous Davenport, lowa 
}. Kespohi & Co..... wincy, Il 


And by leading dealers in each city. 


L. F. ABBOTT & ©O., Sole Manufacturers, 
Rochester, N N.Y. 





Outing Suits—$12 Each. 


Several Hundred — Blazer, with 
ripple - back, new full Skirt, half- 
lined, made of Summer weight 
Cloths, in Covert effects and fancy 
weaves. 

These Suits placed on sale, this 
week, at $12.00 each. 

They are our own make; the 
material is estimated at scarcely 
half its value. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 





WEAR THE BEST 


If you want a Handsome Figure 
THE 


GLOVE-FITTING 





CORSET 


Outrivals All Others in Perfection of Fit. 








ra 
WARREN’S SKIRT BONE. 
A New Thing in Skirt Stiffening. 
Used also in Revers, Collare, and 
Sleeves, insuring perfect curves. Gives 
wonder{n) effects not to be obtained 
by use of any other material. 

Ask your dealer for it, or a 12-yards 
sample sent postpaid for 65 cents, 
WARREN FEATHERBONE CO., 
Tunes Osxs, Miomeay, 


























& BIKING LOVE-SONG . 
On, come, my love, and bike with me; | 
The moon is in the sky | 
We wheel throagh all eternity ; 
logether jet us fly 
Ww take the steep hills hand in hand, 
Aud on the thank-you-marm 
y ove i, pray onderetand, 
W keep you far from harm 
} perchar o tamble off, 
: ack your sweet eyes, 
rhougt | the world shall jeer and scoff, 
I'll tamble off likewise 
I emash my head for your eweet sake 
I weak my neck for thee, 
| e a header in the lake, 
r how mudd 
i ‘ li only take your whee 
Ou ) gh turnpike, 
‘ : “ may, of woe or weal, 
With me, you ver, bike 
>—— 
. marvellous memories,” said , Wilkes, “there was 
onn He old repeal 5000 lines of poetry 
they killed him!” said Darrow | 
t's a us typographical error,” said Mre Partridge * The 
yk is printed The Viking Age.’ | 
\ ked Partridge * What ought it to be Tt” | 
W b ng t? 
> 
ule « scientific examination of the —_ last summer,” * said the 
xt mi L ciscovered that ue eyes were on the ine 
» suid the politician. ““If you'd waited until ‘election times 


cided that black eyes had the call.” 


SE 
y, seems to me.” 


is spring. It's time for seed. 


























Mr. Dennis, “ An’ 
THe PLOTUK OF HIS MAMMA 





‘ THAT MOMENT THF 
WHOLLY CUT OU’ 
I think it's touch,” sald Willie These twins come 
niong and ruin m 
Rein you? 

“Yeu if they'd been one baby it would ‘a’ beep all right, 
bat with two of ‘em, and both new, pop hasn't got a Kkace 
lett for m 

. ——<— 
The Diva's volce like sliver was 
So I'd been often told, 
But when I went to hear her sing, 
{ paid for it in gold 
> 
Have you laid out your garden yet, Salybabs 7 
No been devoting my time to laying out the gar- 
replied Subbabe “ He's too lazy to live 


LAK THIS WETHOUT AN UMBEELLA 
“Iw apast> ue mw. §6Let’s money on. 





& RAINY DAY, 


* Loox ae Tua? rootmu Ma. Baker ovt on a vat 


Is ax omazy 7” 
I vow'r 


want 1 weet wim.” 


“Whur nor?” 
“Hs May BEOOGMIEE Ture UNUNALLA. It's nts,” 


TRAIN DASHED INTO THE STATION 


VINDICATED 
* Nonsense I” 
It was nearly seven —— in the Griggsby man- 
sion, and the head of the hease slammed his 
pose down on the chair as his eyes rested on the 
ron table. 

Yes,” he continued, as Mre. Griggsby put a 
few finiehing touches to the table, “ nonsense of 
the perest sort. Look at all that cut glase and 
silver! My dear madam, aty one who doesn't 
know our circumstances woald think, to look at 
that table, that they had drop into the home 
of a millionaire, instead of a plain, every-day, wn- 
pretending man like myself. As it is.every one 
that knows ns. knows that most. of these: things 
were wedding-presents; things,»that came to us 
by accident, yourmight say, and. that we certainly 
couldn't afford to buy.. Who’s coming to dinner, 
anyway 7?” 

“The Er etons,” replied Mrs. Griggshy. 

*“*“Umpli! ne Dimpletons,” repeated Griggsby. 
“If they a oo there might be some ex- 
cuseTor it. If they lived out of-town and were 
going beck on the next train, we might be able to 
throw dust in.their eyes.for once, and give ay 
the impression that this.wae aregular thing; 
the Dimpletons! Don’t*yon suppose that im: 
pleton‘ knows my circumstances?’ Do you sup- 

se, madam, that we can throw dust in his eyes 
ry a few. glittering ornaments? I like a certain 
amount of style, but I don't want it plastered all 
over the walls, and, above all things, Pinate sham. 
Yes, sham,” continued Griggsby, bis voice rising 
cligouly with ‘the excitement of the occasion. 
“ Dimpleton a. me, and I know him. This 
question of 


ing to outdo each other is 
all wroug. 


like ~ appear just 7 I am—plain, 
» and No deceit, no 
varnish over.the natural wood. When a friend 
comes to my home I say to him: ‘ Here we are. 
‘Take us as you find us." Then when we are sur- 
on an off day we have notliing to conceal. 
sf when are they coming 7” 
he here now any minute.” replied Mrs. 
+ glancing at the clock. ‘There they are 
Grlauste tema the bell rang. 


eaten up hastily one started for the 
soa eke Then why the mis 
exclaimed, as he toddled throagh the 

ou say they were coming so soon? 

ot time to transfer those domestic 
— — And Mrs. Griggaby 
she gave a last ~— 


bg tahie: that, after all, stie 
as it was 





would let it ft eee 
Tom Masson. 


—— oe 


“1 have @ trained seal,” said the Eagliehman. 
: It cam be bitched to a Dost, and will drag my 
children about om my little private lake just as a 
pon will drag a cart.” 
‘a very. nice,” said the American. “I 
have one toe, Mine takes ifs fur off in winter 
ud leuds it. to my wife fer a sacque.” 


—_—_——— 


“I don’t object to his_nomination, bat I don't 
think he'd be a good runner. His war record is 
againet him.” 

“ Against him? og B oc) record as a runner 
iu the war was of the ft 


———»>- 


“How would you conjugate the verb to bike, 
pa 7” arked Johnny, 

* Bike, boke, biking, bak,’ " said Mr. Knowitall. 
“Can you remember that 7 

“1 guess,” said Johuny. “ Bike, buck, broken 
back. Is that it?” 


—_—_sa> 


Jounny. “Ldon't think it's any praise to say a 
feller is as brave as a lion.” 

Wun “Why ft" 

ay ° teen I was at the circns a girl went 


cage and wa) 
afound ef hay wee cata A hon {a sented of 


OTs A FOINE BYE You 


MR. DENNIS'S SURPRISE. 


pO BE MAVEN’; e's 


NOTICE EXTRAORDINARY. 
Notice is hereby given that the nudersigned ix abont 
to organize a ay aye under the laws of the State 
of New York to do business under the title of 


THE MAIDEN-AUNT TRAINING 
(LIMITED), 


the purpose of which organization is to improve the 
homan race by bringing up the childrep of this land in 
a proper fashion, as well as to give employment to a 
large number of worthy women who have no ocenpa- 
tion. It isa well-recognized fact thatithe great peril 
of thefutare citizens of our republic lies in the ten- 
dency .of their parents to spol] them it is also an e=- 
tablished fact that the best disciplinary ideas of the 
day are those promulgated from;time to time by a 
widely distributed number.of unmarried ladies with 
married sisters. The alee company 

ly the ideas of the 


COMPANY 


will be to collect and reeart y clu 
most experienced Maiden: Auniast America upon the 
subject in hand, which ideas will be put into operation 


at once. upou such children as may be intrusted to the 
corporation tor bringing up. Once established, 
the corporation, for the benefit of children in remote 
sections of the country, or of those whose ts.can- 
not afford to send them to its nursery, will publish an- 
pually a band-book containing the latest and most ap- 
proved rules, carefully edited by a-corps of Maiden 
Aunts judiciously selected for the task, 3 wp the sale 
of which large profits are anticipated. The originator 
of this plan, a Maiden Aunt of many years’ hewne 
and of wide experience, having broaght up:the chi 
dren of seven sisters and two brothers, has consented 
to part with all her interest in the system for fifty 
ceut, of the stock and a bonus of $8000. To raleatee 
bonus it ispropoged fo issue for public sale the vocadla 
fifty per cent. of the steck,or 1000 shares at $5 00 apiece; 
These shares once sold, the ongautentton walt he eo 
pospred and a suitable asylum ren? ‘or opera- 
of its business. brought up for 
oo00 per annum, with a of 255 for twins and 
40% for triplets. As a business opportunity this offer 
must commend iteelf to investors, to say nothing of its 
philanthrepic qualities. Ifo more than a bandred 
children are obtained, the receipts wil! be $£0,000. The 
expenses of the institation cannot exceed $10,000, 
which will leave a clear profit for the: first year of 





* 














Mrs. Ginnie. “Six wim, Comsteerre.n.” 


— upon a capital stock of only $10,000, or 400% 
hat could be better? 

Specimen children, showing the results of the pro- 
posed training, will be shown on application if desired, 
although it would seem to be a work of snpererovation 
to.do this, in view.of the widespread knowledge 
among parents as to the value of the Maiden Aunt 
system. 

Suggestions and subecriptions may he sent to the 
undersigned on or before January 1, 1896. It ix re- 
spectfully vested that no money be sent until the 
stock is rendy to be issued, for candor requires the 
undersigned to state that, not having as achild enjoyed 
the benefits of the Maiden-Aunt Training System, she 
has certain s thrift qualities which might endanger 
funds irregularly committed to her care. 


Anna Warrington + 
President Pro T 
The Maiden-Aurt “Training Company (Limited), 
Squeehawket, N 
. ‘TRerrMontacs, 


1 have been a brother-in-law to Mies Witherup for 
seven, years, and can testify to the excellence of her 
proposed'plan- She taught my. boy Willie table man- 
ners in five lessons, and her lectures to my three-yeur- 
old’ Marjorie on obedience have been of inestimable 
value 

George D. Perkins, 
Squeehawket, 
New York 


Miss Witherup'eeyetem wever fails, She is not the 
Maiden-Aunt of my children by ki but she is by 
appointment, and the results are ble. My first 
boy, whe was not brought up by Miss Witherap, is en- 
trely unmanageable, and cannot be induced to rtay at 
hothd eVenitigs ; bat hie younger brother, wim has had 
the benefit of the lady's ideas, is known at school as 
the little Chesterfield, and while nut r with bis 
schoolmates, is still of a lovable tic nature, 
and is never happy when out of bis mamma's sight. 
He plays = his Tolls by the hour, and le In every way 
a goc 

Jave B..Jerolaman, 
High Street, Squeehawket. 





. 9 
ALL RIGHT ANYWAY. 


Mr. Monaybags. “ I'm AFKAID THE PORTRAIT LOOKS MORK LIKE AN ALLEGORY OF WEALTH THAN 


tr DORs LIKE MY-WIPR.”” 
Fin dev 


Sidele- ““Tavr, SiR; BUT A GREAT PORTRAIT: SHOULD ALWAYS REFLEUT TUK SPHERE IX 


whicn TH ao bry 


x: Bur svrrose We sHOULD LOSE OUK MOwKY ?” 


ane ny ake case Uae aban EOF etaae 2o-anee ane wt Caneias.” 





: 


SUPTLEMENT 


THE WAX EFFIGIFS AT 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


See ilJustration on double page. 


ESTMINSTER ABBEY never lacks 
visitors, but in the earlier days of the 
new year it is always rather fuller than usual 
with the family parties of boys and girls who 
are taken there with a sound, if unconscious, 
perception of the fact that history becomes 
a much more fascinating study under its hu- 
man and biographical aspect than that of ab- 
stract politics. There are many far less 
profitable ways of passing an idle morning 
than by attaching one's self to a little party 
‘personally conducted” by one of the ver- 
gers, who, under the influence of the Dean, 
have intelligently mastered something far 
beyond mere outline of the historical associ- 
ations, the architecture, and the monuments. 
On certain days of the week the chapels 
may be viewed without yment, but a 
small fee is always chatael tet an order to 
see the wax effigies in the Islip Chapel, and 
so it is, perhaps, that no portion of the great 
sanctuary is less known than this. It is the 
special memorial to the Abbot Islip, who lent 
much assistance to the decoration of the 
Chapel of Henry VIII. and contains the 
monument to Sir Christopher Hatton the 
younger. 

** Don’t be frightened, dear; they are only 
wax,” is the first exclamation of her who is 
probably a holiday governess in charge of 
two or three pretty little girls and their very 
tiny brother, as she catches a glimpse of the 
oldest effigy in the collection, which is that 
of Charles II. It is a pallid and deathlike 
presentment, and competent authorities have 
not the slightest doubt that it was a contem- 
porary portrait modelled at the time of his 
death, probably in obedience to the long ob- 
solete custom of carrying a representation 
of the deceased, dressed in his customary 
clothing, on a black-draped hearse before his 
coffin. The *‘ portrait model” remained in 
the church near the grave for a month in the 
ease of ordinary persons, but for kings or 
princes very much longer. For two long 
centuries this effigy was the ‘‘ Merrie Mon- 
arch’s” only memorial in the Abbey, but it 
was brought to the Islip Chapel avout the 
ae of the present century, when all 
effigies in the Abbey worth preserving were 
arranged here. The figure is habited in faded 
blue and red robes of the Order of the Gar- 
ter, but the point-lace of the ruffles, time- 
stained as it is toa deep coffee brown, is val- 
ued at a hundred guineas. 

(Continued on page 872.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IVORY 
SOAP 


it Floats 


‘‘Wax Yellow,” “Light May 
Green,”’ ‘‘ Fashionable Brown,’’ 
and ‘‘ Fine Orange’”’ are artificial 
soap colors, used by manufacturers. 

Do you not prefer your soap as 
you prefer your butter, of good 
natural color? 





Tre Proorer & Gameie Co., Ort. 











peg 4 to 
-oms. ately no injury 
enamel. lo oceny| ah Lm 
gists or by mail, 

itutes, T: 





at ‘est it, 
GC. H. STRONG & CO., - CHICAGO, 














HARPER’S BAZAR 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov't Report 








“Too Many Cooks 


spoil the broth.” Probably because they don’t use 


Sxtrect “ BEEF 


Armour’s Extract gives to soups a zest and flavor 
attainable in no other way. 

Our little Cook Book tells how to use Armour’s 
Extract in Soups and Sauces—a different soup for 
each day in the month. We mail Cook Book free; 
send us your address. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 


Ladies “=, know! 
ar 99 Corset 


6é 
Pe Shields 


G 
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Corsets Breakin 
at the sides, make broken ones as as new 
pad Sous Se nts a pair. af 


Union Sq. New York,” Cady agents wanted. 





Telegram from Russia: 


‘* SEND TO ANITCHKOFF PALACE, 
ST. PETERSBURC, IMMEDIATELY, 
ONE DOZEN VIN MARIANI, FOR 
HER IMPERIAL MAJESTY, EM- 
PRESS OF RUSSIA.’’ 


Ordered by the Court Physicians. 


A subsequent letter, orderi 
ply of fifty bottles “Vin Mariani,” states that 

.LM. the Empress of Russia has derived the 
greatest benefit from its use. 


VIN MARIANI 


“*The Ideal Tonic Wine.” 


Fortifies, Nourishes and Stimulates 
the Body and Brain. 


It restores Health, Strength, Energy 
and Vitality. | 
Avoid Substitutions, Ask for “Vin Mariani” at al) Druggists. 


For Descriptive Book with Portraits and testi- 
mony of noted Celebrities, write to 


1 & CO., 62 W. 16th St., Now York. 
Pants: 41 Bd, Hausmenn. 
Lowpon ; 239 Oxford Sireet. 


a further sup- 








Women Win 


praise when successful housekeep- 
ets. One element of that success is 


ELEC B CON 


It imparts a brilliancy to silverware, 
easily and quickly, that will satisfy 
the most ambitious housekeeper. 
Never wearing or scratching. 


Trial quantity for the asking. 
Box post: 16 cents. 
It's sold 





FREEEELELELELERERELEREL EE EE 


Gentlemen ; I have just finished my second 
record breaking trip from Chicago to New 
5 York. 1 used your lamp on all my nightruns, 
sometimes running ata s; of fifteen miles 
per hourin the dark. I was only able tomake 
this fast time by the splendid light which I was 


Points of Superiority 





















may possess possib 
Search Light, w 
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S IS What itis namea. 
It is not a signal to show that a bicycle is coming, but an aid, 
p recognized by such riders as R. P. 


Central draft---burns 10 hours. 
Barns kerosene oil unm 
Over every other Piame 


Lantern made: Filled and lighted from outside. 
Saves Doctors’ bills, barked shins, soiled clothing, and m 
riding when there is the most leisure a pleasure, 
Don’t be insulted by having a cheap Lantern offered 
one characteristic, but insist on 
will be delivered free, if your dealer won't? 
supply you, for the price, $5.00. Circular free. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO., Bridgeport, Conn. § 
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TLELEEE 
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Searle, who says:— 
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enabled to obtain with the use of lamp 4 
l used your lamp because I con: the 
best in the to-day, and it has far exceed-¢ 
ed my expectations. 







a 8 Eki 







ixed. : 
y adjustable (by set screw.)7 
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Rae’s Lucca Oi ya 


The Perfection <= = 
of Olive Oil. 


Received the following awards at tte COLUM BIAN EXPOSITION. 


“For Purity, Sweetness, 
**For Excellence of the Product 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 


Leghorn, Italy. 


and Fine, Olive Fiavor.” 


and Size of Manufacture.” 4 - 
. 
Established 1836. 
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MORNING 


NESTL#’s Foop is a complete 
and entire diet for babies, and close- 
ly resembles mother’s milk. Over 
all the world Nestlé’s Food has 
been recognized for more than 30 
years as possessing great value as a 
protection against Cholera Infantum 
and all other forms of Summer 
Complaint. Your physician will 
confirm this statement. 








Se 


NOON 


NestLé’s Foop is safe. It re- 
quires only the addition of water 
to prepare it for use. The great 
danger always attendant on the use 
of cow’s milk is thus avoided. 
The prevalence of tuberculosis in 
cows, and the liability of cow’s milk 
to convey the germs of disease, 
makes its use as a food for infants 
dangerous in the extreme. 


eqnuaney Teta < ~—= 





NIGHT 


NESTLE’s Foop is nourishing. 
It makes firm flesh, strong bone and 
rosy cheeks. For good health, 
sweet temper and sound sleep, give 
your baby Nestlé’s Food—morning, 
noon and night—all the year round. 


Consult your doctor about Nestlé’s Food, and 
send to us for a large sample can and our book 
‘The Baby,” both of which will be sent free 
on application, 


THOS. LEEMING & CO. 
73 Warren Street, New York 

















Cine COMPLEXION 


LAIT ANTEPHELIQUE 
or Candés milk 


be, wevastisuan 1849 
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(Continued from page 869.) 

The effigy of Queen Elizabeth is but a 
restoration, and was made by order of the 
Chapter in 1760. The coloring is lividly 
deathlike, the features stern and forbidding 
though hard by we are reminded that “‘ she 
was adorned with every excellence of mind 
and person.” Then pause we before the 
large case in which are William and Mary, 
the verge pointing out how it maintains the 
tradition of ‘‘the litle King and the great 
Queen,” for the former, even with a foot 
stool to stand upon, is far shorter than his 
buxom consort, whose court dress is of a 
richiy flowered brocade. Queen Anne wears 
a beautiful dress, also of handsomely figured 
silk, and is bedight with a quantity of the 
most tawdry mock jewelry. . These, how- 
ever, are all that survive of the “Royal ef. 
figies,”” of which records can be traced back 
to King Edward L.; though, preserved closely 
under lock and key, and shown only for very 
good reason, are a few very battered remains 
of heads, hands, and feet which belonged to 
some of them. The eelection, which num- 
bers only eleven figures in all, includes one 
of “La Belle Stuart "—Francesy Duchess of 
Richmond, whose features are as uncon- 
sciously familiar to us as thoge of her Majesty 
the Queen, for she was the hegttiful model 
from which the figure of Britannia of the 
coinage was taken, and even tp this faded 
effort to portray her charms thefe is a certain 
degree of dignified grace We glance a mo- 
ment at the case containing the representa- 
tion of the last Duke of Buckinghamshire 
stretched upon his bier, and at his mother 
wearing the dress in which she appeared at 


the coronation of George I1., while the ver- 
ger stoops to throw the light of his dark-lan- 
tern upon her little son, the Marquis of Nor- 


mandy, who died almost in infancy, and we 
listen to the story how, when the figure of 
the great Earl of Chatham in his peer’s robes 
was added to the older ones, the price of ad- 
mission was raised from threepence to six- 
pence on account of the outlay ineurred upon 





its brilliancy. But one even greater claims 
attention, and the boys and girls listen with 
renewed attention before the representation | 
of Nelson. Itis by no means a bad likeness, 
according to the authentic portrait we pos- 
sess of the hero of Trafalgar, anélthe clothes 
are believed, with good reason,to have be- 
longed to him, to have been really his own, 
and worn in life. 

Strange and curious indeed are these wax- 
en effigies, which remind us, as they last dur- 
ing centuries, when so much that is stronger | 
changes and perishes, how slight a thing is 
human fame 





EES 


ADVERTISEMEN'TS. 


Consumption 


isamenable tu treatment. Hope, 
courage, proper exercise, and 
from the inception of the dis- 
ease the continual use of Scott’s 
Emulsion of Cod-liver Oil and 
Hypophosphites, are absolutely 
necessary. 

Keep up good courage, and 
with the use of this most nour- 
ishing and fattening preparation 
recovery is certain in the first 
stages, and may be accomplished 
even when the lungs are seri- 
ously involved. Stop the exces- 
sive waste (and nothing will do 
it like Scott’s Emulsion), and 
you are almost safe. 

Don't be persuaded to accept a substitute / 
Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All Druggists. 50c. and $1 


THERE 18 A“ BEST” IN EVERYTHING. 
If it is true, as so many riders claim, 


that as a woman's wheel 


The “Stearns” 


“ The Yellow Fellow.” 


has no peer in lightness, speed, or ap- 
pearance, you should learn the reasons. 
Send for our Catalogue — mailed free — or call 
on our agents 
B. C. STEARNS & CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 
New York City and Brooklyn agents, | mh D 
Tinkham Cycle Co., Broadway and soth St 











Macvinic" CREA 


Fer Freckieg Tan. Setvore Coyptentep, 


Not comering 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 








manufactured originally by the Cleveland Brothers, Albany, N. Y., 
now by the Cleveland Baking Powder Co., New York, 


has been in use for twenty-five years in thousands of 
homes all over the country. Those who have used it 
longest praise it most. 
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Cuarincs and Sore Musctes can’t last over night if you use 


Salva-cea. 


(TRADE-MARK) 


It takes away at once all the pain and stiffness. A little 
Salva-cea, after a hard day’s work or walk or ride, will put 
you into shape in short order. 


ISAAC B. POTTER, Chief Consul N. Y. State L. A. W. and President 

Brooklyn Bicycle Club, writes : 

** My desire to render a substantial favor to the Wheelmen of America impels me to 
say a good word for SALVA-CEA. For that lameness of muscles which comes to the 
moderate rider whenever he attempts a long day's run, I have found nothing to be com- 
pared with it; while for sprains and bruises its curative and soothing effects are really 
magical. I heartily recommend it.” 


Salva-cea is the best remedy for Spratns, Bruises, 
STRAINS, SORENESS, Wounps, and easing of StirF Joints. 


it relieves pain ; 
Subdues Inflammation ; Allays Irritation. 


Two sizes, 25 and 50 cents per box. At druggists’, or by mail. 
Tus Branpreru Co., 274 Canal St., New York. 
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PERSONAL LOVELINESS 


is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the other 
hand, nothing so detracts from the effect of pleasing 
features as yellow or decayed teeth. Don't lose sight 
of this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every 
morning with that supremely delightful and effectual 


dentifrice 
FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


which imparts whiteness to them, without the least in- 
jury to the enamel. The gums are made healthy by its 
use, and that mortifying defect, a repulsive breath, i 
completely remedied by it. Sozodont is in high favor with the fair sex, because it 
lends an added charm to their pretty mouths. 
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Food is fuel to the body. 


“Best” Tonic, Pabst Malt Extract, secures perfect con- 
sumption of this fuel; hence perfect health, strength and beauty. 
It soothes the most wakeful to delicious slumber. At Druggists. 





+“ ‘CAN Te =. own “ASPARAGUS, BER- 
S, etc., for next winter by the 
MUDGE PATENT CANNER. 
Quickest, cheapest, and easiest method. No failares. 
Address John L. Gaumer Co., 1101 Race St., Phila, 
372 


PAIN | 


ONE MINUTE cam 


OUTICUBA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, 





Agreeable 


Preventives in 


much surer than 
belated drugs. A i healthy c rendition of the Kid- 
neys, Liver and Bowels is the strongest safe- 
guerd against Headaches, Racking Colds or 


Syrup of Figs 
Acts asa ‘fect laxative should, cleansing 
a cree ~~ Sn system without ‘weakening 
ly curing constipation and i 
pe as 


Mild and Sure. 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objection- 
able substances. ee recommend it. 
Millions have found it invaluable. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
Sold everywhere in soc aud $1 bottles. 


Pears’ 


You can 





CTR St A 
soap that 
has no biting 
alkali init. 





The Finishing Touch 


of beauty—just a kiss of Tetlow’s 


Gossamer Powder 


to lend a velvety softness and a delicate 


beauty to the skin. Per- 
fectly pure, entirely harm- 
less, absolutely invisible. 
Popular for 20 years. Be 
sure and get HENRY 
TETLOW’S. Price, 25c. 
by mail, or at Druggists’. Sample Free. 


Henry Tetlow, Cor. 10th & Cherry Sts., Phila. 









Beecham’s pills for consti- 
pation 1oc. and 25c. Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 


Auovual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes. 

















